
























































keep tight traffic control with officers 
mounted on HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


OTHING keeps motorists “on the straight 
and narrow” like the sight of a mounted 
officer on a solo Harley-Davidson. And now that 
spring and summer are just around the corner 
... alert cities and police departments will find 
this proven work-horse gives unsurpassed traffic 
control, Motorists respect the speed, the ma- 
neuverability and the power that enables the 
officer to handle every situation, even in peak 
traffic. As a result, drivers act accordingly, drive 
more carefully and obey laws and regulations. 








manne 
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Yes, Harley-Davidson solo motorcycles will 
provide your city, large or small, with tight 
traffic control. Leading police departments all 
over the country have learned they can depend 
on these sturdy two-wheelers in any emergency. 
Get the facts about the 1954 Golden Anniversary 
models and what they can do for your commu- 
nity from your Harley-Davidson dealer today. 
He has your copy of the illustrated booklet — 
“More Effective Police Power.” Or, write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














—higher accident costs 


—higher maintenance and 
operating costs 





—adverse public relations 


Let the National Safety Council's new driver training film “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
help you show your city drivers how to do their jobs more easily and safely. 


35mm sound slide film version available to members at ...$20.50 


1émm sound motion film version available to members at. . $52.00 
Running time 14 minutes both versions 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


Please Send Copies of “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
| | 35mm Sound Slide Film... .$20.50 [] 16mm Sound Motion Film. .$52.00 
To the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME TITLE 


Please Print 


COMPANY —_ ADDRESS 
CiTy__. , ZONE 
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BETWEEN STOPS 


or 
«. 


| alerted February 
can be bitter cold 
and blustery. If you 
don’t think so, take 
a second look at 
our February cover. 
Numb is the word 
for it! That second 
look will also disclose 
the fact that pedes- 
trians, head down 
and chilled, have lit- 
tle regard for traffic lights er moving vehicles. 
That's why the National Safety Council asks 
you to beat the drums for its Operation 
Safety theme: “Know and Obey Traffic 
Laws.” If you, yourself, practice obedience 
to traffic laws and are courteous when driv- 
ing or walking, you can do much to promote 
safety. Make this the year when you put on 
your own personal safety campaign. 








* * * 


Out in Hyde Park near the University of 
Chicago, The Dominican Sisters from Sin- 
sinawa, Wis., conduct classes at St. Thomas 
the Apostle grade and high school. Over 
the Christmas holidays, the nuns put on 
their own festive program. One of the items 
of entertainment involved drawing assign- 
ments out of a hat; each nun was required 
to do the opposite of what it called for. One 
of the nuns pulled a slip which read: “Read 
a serious story.” Not one whit perturbed, 
she produced a copy of PuBLic SAFETY and 
read the group Paul Jones’ ‘Freak Squeaks 
of 53.” N’est ce bon? 


* * * 


We see by Automotive News that the 
motor car industry produced 6,140,123 cars 
and 1,209,568 trucks during 1953. If they 
were all lined up on America’s highways at 
one time, chances are 90 per cent of the 
drivers would pull out to pass. 


* * * 


Kudos to Wally Parkes and NEA Service, 
Inc., for their daily picture magazine release: 
“Ten Seconds to Live!” Written by Ray 
Eastman, former public information director 
of the Iowa Department of Public Safety, 
and illustrated by a Lane, noted NEA 
attist, it packs a lot of punch. We ran it as 
a centerspread in PuBLic SAFETY for Janu 
ary, 1953. 
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1953 Traffic Story 
% Change 
from 1952 | 


Deaths 38,300 +1% 


1,350,000 +1% 


Injuries 
Cost $4,950,000,000 


+5% 


§$50,000,000,000 +5% 


Mileage 


Death rate 


creased about 50 in fixed object col- 
lisions and about 10 in street car 
collisions. 


1953 1952 % Change 


Pedestrian 8,500 8600 — 1% 

Other motor 
vehicle 14,000 14,100 — 1% 
Railroad 1,400 1,348 + 4% 
Street car 30 40 25% 
Bicycle 500 500 0% 
Animal 120 110 + 9% 
Fixed objects 1,250 1,300 — 4% 
Noncollision 12,500 12,000 + 4% 
+ 1% 


Total 38,300 438,000 


Deaths by Age Group 

By age groups, changes in death 
totals generally were small. Deaths in 
each group in 1953 and 1952, and 
the per cent changes between the two 
years, are as follows 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


OTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS in 

1953 totaled approximately 
38,300, an increase of roughly 1 per 
cent over the previous year. 


The 1953 death tol! is based on pre- 
liminary information and is subject to 
change as more complete figures be- 
come available. In recent years, how- 
ever, the first estimate has seldom 
varied from the final count by as much 
as 1 per cent. 


During the first four months of 
1953, deaths ran sharply higher than 
in the previous year. During the next 
six months, they held about even, and 
in November were sharply lower. At 
this point, it appeared that the 1953 
total would be about the same as in 
1952. In December, though, the toll 
jumped to the largest count since 
1941, and pushed the year's total up 
to 38,300. 


Deaths by Type of Accident 

As shown in the following prelim 
inary figures, pedestrian deaths de 
creased about 100, as did deaths in 
multi-vehicle collisions. Deaths in 


Age Group 1953 1952 % Change 


+2% 
2,400 2,450 —2% 
+4% 
+1% 
45-64 8,350 8,700 -4% 


+4% 


2,100 2,050 


8,100 7,800 
11,650 11,500 


65 and over 5,700 5,500 


Total 38,300 


+1% 


38,000 





FIRST 1954 FACTS 


THis is the preliminary condensed 
edition of Accident Facts for 
1954. Reprints are issued to meet 
public demand for prompt, though 
incomplete information on the 1953 
accident totals 

All 1953 figures are subject to re- 
vision on later information. The 
regular edition of Accident Facts will 
be issued in July and will contain 
a complete analysis of 1953 accidents. 

Single copies of this reprint may 
be obtained from the National Safety 
Council without charge. Prices for 
quantity orders on request 











Yearly Trends 


At the end of war-time rationing, 
motor-vehicle deaths increased to a 
high of 33,411 in 1946, Then they 
decreased a little each year to a low 
of 31,701 in 1949. Since then, deaths 
have increased each year, but the in- 
creases have been leveling off as fol- 
lows: 10 per cent in 1950, 7 per cent 
in 1951, 2 per cent in 1952, and 1 
per cent in 1953. 

During these years, motor-vehicle 
travel also increased, so the death rate 
(deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles) decreased steadily as follows: 
1950 7.6, 1951 — 7.5, 1952 Td» 
and 1953 — 7.0. The rate of 7.0 in 
1953 is the lowest ever recorded. 

Among 46 states reporting experi- 
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ence for the entire year, 17 had fewer 
deaths than in the previous year, 6 
reported no change, and 23 showed 
increases. The 17 states with decreases 
for the entire year were 


Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Oklahoma 
New Jersey 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
California 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Arkansas 
Maryland 
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1953 Record 


Within the six regions of the coun- 
try, changes in death totals from the 
previous year generally were small. In 
the North Central and North Atlantic 
Regions, death totals were 5 per cent 
and 4 per cent higher, respectively. 
In the South Central Region, they were 
about unchanged, while in the South 
Atlantic and Western Regions, they 
were lower. The largest decrease was 
in the Pacific Region. 

1952-1953 


Change 
Region (12 Mos.) 


North Atlantic +4% 
South Atlantic - —1% 
North Central +5% 
South Central 0 
Mountain —2% 
—6% -3% 


Pacific 
Turn Page 


1951-1953 
Change 
(12 Mos.) 


1953 PEDESTRIAN AND NONPEDESTRIAN 
MONTHLY DEATHS AND HOURS OF DARKNESS 


mumames PEDESTRIAN DEATHS 
=== NON-PEDESTRIAN DEATHS 
DEATHS 

3000 


2700 
2400 
2100 


1800 
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THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT FATALITY TOLL 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Motor-vehicle 

Public non-motor-vehicle 
Home 

Work 


Note: The motor-vehicle totals include 
home. This 
All figures are National Safety Council 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Killed—95,000. Down 1 per cent from 
1952. 
Injured—9,600,000. 


Cost—$9,100,000,000. Includes wage 
loss, medical expense, overhead cost 
of insurance for all accidents; in- 
terrupted production schedules, time 
lost by workers other than the in- 
jured, etc., due to occupational ac- 
cidents ‘and property damage in 
traffic accidents and fires. 

Deaths of children under 5 years 
numbered approximately 2 per cent 
less than in 1952. Among children 
5 to 14 years old the death total was 
1 per cent larger. Changes in adult 
groups were: 15-24 years, up 2 per 
cent; 25-44 years, the same as in 1952; 
45-64 years, down 5 per cent; 65 years 
and older, down 1 per cent. 

Fatal falls numbered about 1 per 
cent fewer than in 1952 —- 20,200; 
burns decreased 4 per cent to 6,400. 
Drownings were unchanged from 1952 
at 6,800, and fatal firearms accidents 
up 4 per cent at 2,450. 

The 1953 death rate per 100,000 
population was 60.0. This is the low- 
est rate on record. 

WORK ACCIDENTS 
Killed—15,000; 
1952 total. 
Injured — 2,000,000; also no change 

from 1952. 

Cost—$3,000,000,000. Includes cost 
of interrupted production schedules, 
time lost by workers other than the 
injured, etc., as well as wage loss, 
‘medical expense and the overhead 
costs of insurance. 

Total all-industry employment was 

per cent greater than in 1952. Manu- 
facturing ernployment, alone, went up 

5 per cent. 

Coal mine deaths decreased about 
100 in 1953, according to preliminary 
reports, to establish the lowest annual 
total on record. 

Railroad employee fatalities totalled 
225 in the first nine months of 1953, 
13 per cent less than the comparable 
1952 figure. The nine-month injury 
total was 14,727 or 2 per cent under 
1952. 

There apparently was no change in 
the disabling injury rate, for injuries 
remained the same as in 1952 and the 
slight increase in employment was off- 
set by a small decrease in average 
hours worked. 


WORKER ACCIDENTS 


Killed—49,000, down 1 per cent from 
1952. On job, 15,000, off job, 34,000. 


no change from the 


1953 1952 


95,000 
38,300 
17,000 
28,000 
15,000 


Change 


96,000 
38,000 
17,000 
29,000 yl 
15,000 0% 


—1% 


some deaths also included in work and 


duplication amounted to about 3,000 deaths in 1952 and 3,300 in 1953. 
estimates. 


Injured—4,600,000, the same as in 

1952. 

Time lost, including indirect, 
amounted to 315,000,000 man-days, 
equivalent to the shut-down of plants 
with 1,100,000 workers. 


PUBLIC ACCIDENT 

(Not Motor Vehicle) 
Killed—17,000; no change from 1952. 
Injured—2, 150,000. 
Cost—$700,000,000. 

Increases in deaths were recorded 
for persons 15 to 64 years old, which 
were offset by decreases among chil- 
dren under 15 and persons 65 years 
old or older. None of the changes 
was large. Deaths in water and air 
transport, and from burns and falls 
increased, but there were decreases in 
railroad accidents, drownings and mis- 
cellaneous accidents. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 


Nine-month death total—2,174; up 
2 per cent from 1952. Injuries num- 
bered 21,746, about the same as in 
1952. 

Grade crossing deaths went up 10 
per cent and injuries 1 per cent. 

Passenger deaths numbered 36, com- 
pared to 9 for the same months of 
1952. 

Trespasser deaths numbered 772, a 
decrease of 1 per cent from 1952. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


Tere were four fatal accidents dur- 
ing 1953 in the domestic passenger- 
carrying operations of scheduled air 
carriers, in which 86 passengers and 
15 crew members were killed. The 
passenger death rate per 100,000,000 
passenger-miles, based on preliminary 
information, was 0.56. The only lower 
rate on record is 0.35, for 1952. 


HOME ACCIDENTS 


Killed—28,000; down 3 per cent from 

1952. 

Injured—4,200,000. 
Cost—$700,000,000. 

Decreases were recorded for all age 
groups except 5 to 14 years, for which 
the death total was the same as in 
1952. There was a small increase in 
deaths from firearms accidents but de- 
creases in all other types of accidents 
—principally in fatal burns, gas as- 
phyxiation and falls. 


FIRE LOSSES 


The value of property destroyed by 
fire in 1953 was $925,000,000, or 17 
per cent more than in 1952. 
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Of 487 cities reporting for the en- 


tire year, 


in the 


change, 
those cities with decreases, 


192 had fewer deaths than 
previous year, 96 reported no 
and 199 had increases. Of 
17 have 


populations of more than 200,000 as 
follows: 


Omaha, Neb. .... 
Denver, Colo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
San Diego, 
Seattle, Wash. : 
Long Beach, Calif....... 
Dayton, Ohio . 
Atlanta, Ga. . asd 
St. Louis, Mo............... 
Akron, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Decrease 
Per Cent 


—48% 
—37% 
—33% 
—299% 
—25% 
—25% 
—25% 
—23% 
—19% 
—10% 
—10% 
— 8% 


Decrease 
City in Deaths 


Caiif........ ze 


Ohio 


Richmond, Va. ............ 8% 
Chicago, Ill. if 4% 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 2% 
Indianapolis, Ind. - 2% 
Houston, Tex. ; 1% 


To Page 32 
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Pop Talks With Junior 


By Charles Hinds 


If you can drive your car when all about you 

The surging traffic hems and hampers you; 

And trust yourself when pop and mother doubt you 
Yet, make allowance for that doubting, too— 


If you can curb the urge to “make it faster;”’ 

If you can drive and not make speed your aim; 

If you can keep your temper when disaster 

Ils barely missed—with someone else to blame— 


If you can stand to hear the horns a’blowing, 

Yet give a fellow turning left a break; 

If you can bear to see the traffic flowing 

And wait . . and wait. . . and wait. . . . for safety’s sake— 


If you can drive in crowds and not be frantic 

And dodge the careless walkers all the while; 

If, meeting with a crazy driver antic, 

You keep your driving poise . . . and still can smile— 


If you can fill each dangerous highway minute 
With sixty seconds’ cautious driving done— 
There is the car and all the gas that’s in it— 
Here are the keys. Good luck to you, my son! 


THE author is Informational Writer for the Maine Department of State Police, Augusta, Me. His {ingles and 
other writings have done much to sell safety to John Q. Public and have been circulated throughou* the United 
States and Canada. For 25 years, prior to joining the Maine State Police, he coached all sports, taught English 
and was director of Boy's Guidance, Gardiner High School, Gardiner, Me., his home town. Permission to reprint 
this poem is freely granted by the author, the Maine Department of State Police, and the National Safety Council. 
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Washington Saves Lives 


War on highway killers saves 56 lives, prevents 1,000 injuries as Gov- 
ernor Langlie's safety crusade hits high gear. ''No Armistice in this war’ 
is battle cry as press, radio and TV sound tocsin for continuing drive 
against 15 per cent of violators who cause most accidents. Planes, heli- 
copters, radar and chemical tests used in all-out enforcement campaign. 


56 Fewer Fatalities 
1,000 Fewer Injuries 


$4 Millions Saved 


HIS is the boxscore on what the 

State of Washington accomplished 
by Governor Arthur B. Langlie’s ulti- 
matum to highway killers! 


Waging all-out war on traffic vio- 
lators, Washington's Governor called 
on every agency of government, the 
press and radio and the general public 
to join in a great crusade to save lives 
before year’s end 1953. 


“Support for the all-out enforce- 
ment campaign — using every means 
available—has been amazing,” Gover- 
nor Langlie said. “There have been 
56 fewer traffic fatalities in the two- 
month period ending New Year's day 
than occurred in November and De- 
cember of 1952, and about 1,000 
fewer personal injuries caused by motor 
vehicle collisions and pedestrian mis- 
haps. 

“While no figures are available on 
property damage,’ Governor Langlie 
added, “It is estimated that the sav- 
ings resulting from the enforcement 
emphasis program was between $3,- 
500,000 and $4,000,000.” 


And there'll be no cease-fire in the 
war on traffic violators. As 1954 
dawned, representatives of state, county 
and city governments, fraternal and 
civic organizations, safety groups, law 
enforcement agencies, schools, news 


Governor Arthur B. Langlie 


media, motor vehicle associations, pro- 
fessional groups and others interested 
in stepping up the offensive against 
the nation’s greatest killer—traffic acci- 
dents, heard Governor Langlie promise 
that the drive will be carried through 
1954. 

The crackdown’s most immediate re- 
sult was that traffic slowed down. The 
drop in speed made a terrific difference 
in the severity rate for accidents. While 
the number of accidents approximated 
the same this year as last, there were 
1,000 fewer injuries, 56 fewer deaths. 


Increased use of radar, spotting 
planes and helicopter surveillance are 


being employed in the emphasis pro- 
gram which is being featured through 
March. 

Specific violations will be picked as 
targets in each of the three months, as 
records show which are accident-pro- 
ducing. 

Governor Langlie emphasized that 
this does not mean the intensity of en- 
forcement against all other types of 
violations will be relaxed. He stated 
that there may be increased use of 
non-conspicuous cars and plain-clothes 
personnel for surveillance purposes. 

The use of light planes will be 
ws up with improved weather 
conditions and the Washington State 
Patrol has ordered three more radar 
units. 

The Patrol is also widening the use 
of chemical tests. During the Novem- 
ber-December program there were 
seven fatalities from drinking and 
driving compared with 23 for the same 
period in 1952. Tests helped put the 
program over. 

Washington's tough-talking, tough- 
acting Governor has been backed to 
the hilt by the press, radio, TV and 
the general public. 

“Our mail has reflected a strong de- 
sire on the part of the motoring public 
to continue the war against traffic 
violators—particularly the 15 per cent 
of drivers who are causing most of the 
accidents,” Governor Langlie said. 


banner head- 


Widespread publicity 
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Fred VanDeventer 


(Fred Van Deventer is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals 
for a radio transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 
1,350 stations have requested the transcription for use in public interest sus- 


taining spots.) 


eer QUESTIONS” is a radio game that demands quick 
thinking—the same kind of quick thinking that makes a 


capable driver on the highways. But sometimes this isn’t enough, 
because the best reflexes in the world cannot prevent an accident if 
your car is traveling too fast. The surest way you can promote high- 
way safety is to have your vehicle under control at all times—and 
to observe all the traffic regulations. 


lines and editorial comment in all the 
papers, special radio and TV programs 
and much public discussion attended 
the November-December safety cam- 
paign. 

District meetings were held all over 
the State of Washington to acquaint 
all law enforcement officials, judges, 
prosecutors and public information 
media with the program. National 


—FreD VAN DEVENTER 
MBS Commentator 


Guard planes took to the airways as 
spotters for patrol cars, radar screened 
the roadways, and a Coast Guard heli- 
copter added its “eye-in-the-sky’’ to 
watch for wayward drivers. 

Tolerances were tightened up and 
traffic slowed down. Washington's rural 
speed limit is 50 mph, but it was al- 
most impossible to find anyone going 
more than 45 mph. 





White House Conference 


OVERNORS of the 48 States and delegations representing seven basic 
groups—labor, agriculture, business, women, public officials, media of 





public information and other organizations (service, fraternal, religious, vet- 
erans, etc.) will convene in Washington, D. C., February 17, 18 and 19, for 
the White House Conference on Highway Safety—a meeting that has been 
designed to enlist public support and put the “Action Program” to work. 


Full details on the Conference will be reported in the March issue. 
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Washington has a “Speed Trap” 
law, and one prosecutor challenged the 
use of radar as a violation of the 
statute. The case got widespread pub- 
licity and when the Superior Court 
found in favor of the speed meters, 
the drive really gained momentum. 


At year’s end, Washington had 
chalked up 473 fatalities as compared 
with 561 during 1952—a saving of 
88 lives. 


With speed down, injuries dropped 
—an estimated 2,300 in 1953 as com- 
pared with 3,364 in 1952—and this, 
despite the fact that Washington had 
a 14 per cent hike in injuries over 
1952 dcaiie the first nine months of 
1953. 


Arrests by the patrol went up 70 
per cent during the November-Decem- 
ber period. And it paid off: Death 
stayed off Washington streets and high- 
ways from December 29th through 
January 4th. 

With the new program going into 
its second month, a committee of five 
is readying a plan for inter-county and 
inter-regional contests throughout the 
state. 


Members of the committee are: Brig- 
adier General W. H. Colbern, com- 
manding general, Fort Lewis; Dave 
Kaye, managing director, Spokane 
Area Safety Council; William Hicks, 
manager of the Washington Motor 
Transport Association, Seattle; Lew 
Selvidge, executive secretary of the 
Allied Daily Newspapers, Seattle, and 
Rod Olzendam, president of the Live 
and Let Live Association, Tacoma. 


During the third week in January, 
LIFE Magazine sent reporters and 
photographers into Washington to 
cover the amazing happenings there. 


“From a statistical standpoint, we 
have won many safety awards,” Gov- 
ernor Langlie said. “But we want to 
stop thinking in terms of statistics and 
think in terms of life and limb. And 
every life lost on our highways is one 
life too many. 


“If it were possible to reduce the 
1954 toll to just one person, we would 
still continue our safety campaign just 
as aggressively in 1955 with the ambi- 
tion to save even that one life. 

“This is one war in which there 
won't be an armistice,’’ the Governor 
concluded. THE END. 





TSPYOWRES VAY 


Magazine 
iFeatures 


MAKE 1954 CALIFORNIA'S SAFEST YEAR 
@ Proclamation 
Trott etcaent, eted mars thee 3400 peagie i» Catiternie 
* 


Accidents te and areend the age Willing runt then 2900 
prepte in Cottternia ia 1963 


The Oakland Tribune gave this montage, cartoon-photo a front 
page spread in a recent Sunday Magazine Section, donated 
5,000 reprints for special distribution. Jack Burroughs handled 
the story, Frank Kettlewell the cartoon—montage and artwork. 


Lightweight with a heavy name—the Justicialista, Argentina’s 
first mass-production car. All-plastic sports roadster was 
shipped to New York by the Argentine government, for 
the World Motor Sport Show at Madison Square Garden. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


(Ce Goodwin J. Knight, of California, has 
issued an official proclamation aimed at making 1954 
the safest year in Golden State history. 

Governor Knight appealed 
to all Californians to coop- 
erate with the National 
Safety Council and other in- 
terested safety organizations 
in a concerted effort to reduce accidents in the state. 


California Opens 
Safest Year Campaign 


A similar appeal was issued to newspapers, radio and 
television stations, the outdoor advertising industry and 
all other information media, to help put the program over. 

Copies of the Governor's Proclamation (reproduced at 
left) have been distributed to students throughout the state. 
In addition, students will receive a California Motorists’ 
Safety Pledge, to give to their parents. The pledge asks 
parents to resolve that they, and their children, will walk 
and drive safely and courteously, during 1954. 

That’s one resolution we should all make—and keep. 


OST of us are quick to agree that the Golden Rule is 

a wonderful credo. But how many of us live by it? 
Annual traffic figures tell a grim story of death, suffering 
and financial disaster. The 
records are mute testimony 
to the bad manners of all too 
many drivers. Some drivers 
forget even the most com- 
mon courtesies, once they get behind the wheel. 


Briton Urges Courtesy 
as Code of the Road 


Police and traffic officials continue to stress the need for 
travel courtesy. From Hamilton, Scotland, Thomas Ren- 
frew, chief constable of the County of Lanark, adds his 
voice to the plea. He urges: 

“Let us resolve to carry into our relations with our 
fellow travelers the good manners and graces we show 
in our personal affairs. Let us be as considerate on the 
road as we are at home. Let us be courteous whether 
driving, being driven or walking. Let us bring this new 
spirit into travel and make it safe, comfortable and pleas- 
urable.”’ 


Amen. 
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In the big move which changed POW’s to “civilians,” Chinese 
and North Korean anti-communists took their cue from huge 
traffic signs. Markers directed marching prisoners to specified 
areas, to await release. U. S. Marine (top photo) stands guard 
at sign near Chinese area. Marine with walkie-talkie (bottom 
photo) relays instructions at area designated for Koreans. 


Stranded motorist gets expert assistance from first active patrol- 
man of German Automobile Club, on road near Munich. Cycle 
sidecar carries emergency equipment shown in foreground. Club 
will outfit 60 units to watch over highways in West Germany. 
Patrol members promptly aid any driver spotted in distress. 
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— Montgomery, Ala., comes an unusual drinking 
driver conviction. A serviceman was recently arrested 
there, for driving his 4-h.p. motor scooter while “under 
the influence.” His punish- 
ment: 
Fined $104 and costs. 
Military driving privileges 
suspended indefinitely. 


Montgomery Judge 
Hits Driver in Wallet 


Driver's license revoked by State of Alabama for six 
months (and until relicensed). 

All vehicle registrations revoked and all vehicle tags 
turned in to Alabama Department of Public Safety. 

State of Georgia (where he received original license) 
revoked his driving permit for three years. 

His commanding officer had to bail him out. 

His wife was angry. 

A chemical test for intoxication (2.0) clinched the 
charge against him. He pleaded guilty. He was convicted 
—but not convinced. 

In a letter to the Montgomery Advertiser, he wrote: 

“T still think I can drive that two-wheeled 4-h.p. scooter 
and do it right, with that many drinks [six] and I don’t 
believe an intoxicated man can do same for 12 miles in 
traffic, . . . but I just can’t afford a second offense at these 
prices. The dungeon might be deep. Sinners, take notice.” 

Violating Montgomery traffic laws can get downright 
expensive. 


RECENT traffic smash-up, in Athens, Wis., may set 
the Badger State back $100,000. The crash in ques- 
‘ion was a chain reaction affair. 
A car skidded off an icy 
road and struck the railing 
of a steel and concrete bridge 


Low Bridge 
in Wisconsin spanning a creek. The 60- 
foot section shuddered, then 
collapsed to the bottom of the frozen creek bed. The car 
followed suit. Luckily, the driver and three passengers 
escaped injury. 

A car driven in the opposite direction plunged into the 
newly created void, somersaulted before landing upside 
down on the wreckage of the bridge. The startled driver, 
alone in the vehicle, suffered only a broken nose. 

The first driver, the fellow who started it all, was 
slated to appear in court to answer a charge of driving 
too fast for conditions. 

Lyle Fuller, county highway commissioner, said a new 
bridge might cost as much as $100,000. 

Driving too fast fort conditions is always dangerous. 
Take it easy—there aren't enough bridges to go around. 

THE END 





Bumper strip below is available in fluo- 
rescent bright yellow and black. Vehicles 
throughout the nation will carry them 


during the month of March 


au 


By Bob Shinn, 


Director, Operation Safety 


F gegen people have a word 
for it—POP. 

Spelled out, POP stands for “‘point- 
of-purchase” and the term applies to 
advertising designed to attract the 
prospective buyer's attention at the 
place where he would , purchase the 
product. 

Borrowing a page from the adver- 
tiser’s book, traftic safety can now look 
forward to a new program, a nation- 
wide effort to make courtesy a prac- 
tical, on-the-road consideration of 
every driver while he’s behind the 
wheel of his car. 

The goal of the program: to get 
every driver to make courtesy HIS code 
of the road. 

Certainly, courtesy programs aren't 
new. The ethical, moral and practical 
advantages of highway courtesy have 


been proclaimed over and over again 

nine times out of ten in words that 
reach the driver when he’s reading his 
paper, sitting at his radio or TV set, 
or enjoying a smoke while listening to 
Tuesday's luncheon speaker. Seldom 
is he reached when he’s in the act 
of driving. 

The basic forms of traffic safety 
education are important. They help 
build an appreciation and acceptance 
of the need for safe attitudes when 
driving. Yet, if they're to pay off, we 
can’t stop there. We must follow Mr. 
Motorist right into his car and keep 
with him down the road. 

This is traffic safety’s “point-of- 
purchase’’—the driver in action and 
in traffic. And it’s in this area that the 
new courtesy program outshines all 
others. 


Here's how the program will work 
(and actually these details are being 
released in advance of the public an- 
nouncement to enable state and local 
groups to go ahead with their advance 
planning and arrange local tie-ins). 

Built around the slogan, ‘Make 
Courtesy Your Code of the Road,” 
the program will be co-sponsored by 
the National Safety Council, the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee 
and the National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety. 

Nationwide announcement to the 
public will be made Thursday, Febru- 
ary 25, and the official starting date 
is March 1. State and local groups are 
urged to follow the national announce- 
ment with local statements and to 
time activities to take full advantage 
of the initial impact. 
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All materials of the March, 1954, 
Operation Safety kit, usually devoted 
to Motor Manners, have been prepared 
this year to feature the Code of the 
Road theme. State and local groups 
will find in Operation Safety a com- 
plete guide for community activities 
and materials on Code of the Road 
for all media. 

In addition, special materials have 
been prepared and are available, and 
these are the aids that give the Code 
of the Road program its “point-of- 
purchase”’ impact. 

First is an attractive dash sticker 
carrying the “Make Courtesy Your 
Code of the Road’ slogan. It's de- 
signed primarily for use inside the 
vehicle to serve as a constant reminder 
to every driver and car owner of the 
importance of courtesy. In addition to 
use on the dashboard of automobiles, 
trucks, buses, taxis and other vehicles, 
the sticker is an attention-getter for 
display in any easily visible spot and 
may be used on correspondence and 
envelopes. 

Item two identifies the driver of a 
vehicle as participating in the program 
and serves as a reminder to other 
drivers of the importance of courteous 
driving. It’s an attractive bumper 
sticker in bright fluorescent yellow and 
black carrying the program’s slogan. 
Use of the bumper sticker is encour- 
aged on all vehicles—commercial and 
non-commercial. When your local 
program is in action, encourage its 
use on all police cars, taxis, buses, 
trucks and passenger cars. The more 
visibility given the slogan, ‘Make 
Courtesy Your Code of the Road.” the 
greater its impact and effectiveness. 

Item three is a calendar card giving 
the code of the road and its seven 
points in a form that is apt to be kept 


by the driver and referred to from 
time to time. Wording of the Code 
of the Road is: 

Courteous driving will save lives. 
My code of the road is COURTESY. 
I will NOT be the cause of an acci- 
dent. 

[Wik ... 
@ SHARE the road by driving in the 
proper lane. 

ALLOW ample clearance when passing. 

YIELD the right of way to other drivers 

. to pedestrians. 

GIVE proper signals for turns and stops. 

DIM my headlights when meeting or 

following vehicles. 

RESPECT traffic laws, signs, signals and 

road markings. 

ADJUST my driving to road, traffic and 

weather conditions. 

Each one of the seven points repre- 
sents a definite act of courtesy which, 
if carried out by every driver, would 
certainly do much to make highway 
travel more pleasant and a great deal 
safer. 

Still other items are available and 
recommended as a part of the Code of 
the Road program. There's a colorful 
16-page cartoon booklet for distribu- 
tion at meetings and public gatherings 
that points the finger at discourteous 
driving practices... a 25” x 38” dis- 
play poster for store windows, bulletin 
aud 8 and roadside boards . . . and 
two recommended films, ‘Motor 
Mania” and “Day in Court.” 

For eye-catching publicity in news- 
papers or magazines, the National 
Safety Council has prepared a special 
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Dash sticker below and driver's reminder card and 
calendar will be distributed throughout America 
for the March “Make Courtesy Your Code of the 


Road” program. 
attractively designed. 
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Both are in yellow and _ black, 


series of seven one-column cartoons, 
each illustrating one of the seven 
points of the courtesy code. These are 
available, single sets free, from the 

National Safety Council. 
Complete information on all mate- 
rials and availabilities—especially the 
To Page 23 





THE WINNING WAY... 


COURTESY! 

















Her hero—THE GUY WHO YIELDS THE RIGHT 
OF WAY TO OTHER DRIVERS . . . TO PEDES- 
TRIANS. The driver who wins everyone's 
respect is the motorist who MAKES COUR- 
TESY HIS CODE OF THE ROAD. 





Suggestions 
or Safer Driving 


Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
Chairman. U. S. Senate Public Works Sub-Committee on Roads 


| Faye week I heard a game warden 
seek to minimize fears from hunt- 
ing accidents when high-powered rifles 
were used. With 35,000 hunters open- 
ing the deer season in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, only two injuries 
had been reported. 

“Why it’s far safer than driving the 
highways,” the warden said. “Only a 
couple of days ago, four people were 
hurt in a car accident just outside of 
town. Two of them died, and who 
gave it a thought?” 

Who does give a thought to the 
tremendous casualty lists of todays 
highway traffic? Last year, more than 
38,000 people died from highway ac- 
cidents in the United States. That is 
more than 100 per day! No such toll 
came even from the war in Korea. 
One hundred per day means an aver- 
age of more than 4 per hous—or one 
every 14 minutes. 

My colleagues of the Congress are 
intensely interested in the total subject 
of highways and we want to make a 
contribution to the building of better 
and safer highways in America that is 
consistent with our responsibilities. 

I shall leave the statistics and the 
development of details to others and 
make bold to offer ‘Six Suggestions 
for Safer Highways.” 

1. Increase Federal appropriations 
for Highways to the amount collected 
by the federal tax on gasoline. 

Under the new 2 cent tax which 
went into effect November 1, 1952, 
and has one more year to run, the 
federal government is collecting in 
round figures about $850,000,000. 
Federal appropriations for highways, 
including those for parks, national 

Address by Senator Francis Case, South Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate’s Public Works 
Subcommittee on Roads—given at the 39th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association of 


State Highway Officials, in Pittsburgh, Pa., No 
vember 10, 1953. 


forests as well as the federal primary, 
secondary and urban systems, average 
in round figures about $450,000,000. 


Thus it is readily seen that the Fed- 
eral government collects almost double 
in gasoline taxes what it spends on 
highway purposes. This says nothing 
about the special automotive taxes on 
vehicles, parts, tires and lubricants, 
some of which can be regarded as 
manufacturer's excise taxes but some 
of which are in reality a tax on high- 
way users. They yield more than $2 
billion per year; but I do not speak 
of them; I speak only of the federal 
gas tax, 


The simple truth is that the federal 
government does not practice what it 
preaches in this field of taxes. It says 
to the states that they must not divert 
revenues from highway users to other 
purposes under threat of losing a share 
of the federal apportionments for 
highway aid; yet the federal govern- 
ment itself levies taxes on highway 
users and employs the revenue for 
general purposes. 

All plans for better highways neces- 
sarily deal with funds at some point. 
There is no magic way to build roads 
without funds. The 32 Billion dollar 
deficiencies in our highway systems 
can only be corrected with more rev- 
enue from some source. 


I am one who consistently votes on 
the side of lesser federal appropria- 
tions in the aggregate—I spent 12 
years on the appropriations committee 
in the House—and both in the House 
and Senate my general position is for 
smaller federal appropriations, but I 
see no hope for Peetet or safer high- 


ways in a repeal of the federal gas 
tax and no justification for increasing 
it unless we use the revenues for de- 
veloping the commerce from which it 
comes. 


2. Apply a portion of those added 
funds to meet the nation’s security 
needs, including belt routes and ayr- 
terial outlets for cities over 10,000. 

A number of recognized highway 
authorities have suggested changing 
the historic formula for apportioning 
federal aid in the primary and sec- 
ondary systems. Most of such sugges- 
tions, in effect, diminish what the 
states would receive for use on the 
secondary system—more popularly 
known in Congress as “farm-to-mar- 
ket’’ roads. Whatever polish they can 
put on that idea with statistics on vol- 
ume of traffic, I have my doubts that 
it can ever be sold to any Congress- 
least of all in an election year. And 
our biennial federal highway acts 
come in election years. 

Nor do I mean by this that I think 
revamping of the history apportion- 
ment plan is desirable; on the con- 
trary, I think any plan to change it 
that has come to my attention raises 
far more questions than it answers. 
You can not measure the true value 
of traffic by its volume nor its essen- 
tiality by its numbers. Rural roads 
have had “secondary treatment’’ at 
best and no Congress should ever re- 
duce what they now receive. 

We must recognize, however, that 
in an atomic age, a distinct need exists 
for routes in cities and out of them 
and around them that will permit traf- 
fic to flow and serve the nation’s needs. 
An atomic attack will congest traffic in 
and near cities far beyond the capaci- 
ties of any normal pattern of develop- 
ment. 

Charles Ziegler of Michigan, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
State Highway officials, in a statement 
before the House Committee, last 
spring, stated that the 38,000 miles of 
the Inter-State system consisting of 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the 
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| OU know, I used to drive a hot rod. As a result, I learned to 
: respect the power and speed of the modern automobile. And I 
l learned that even when a car is mechanically perfect it can become a 
| _ killer in the hands of a careless driver. The majority of traffic acci- 
| dents aren’t caused by mechanical failure—they’re caused by careless 
| drivers. Your car may be fit to drive, but are you? Think it over. 
| 
| 
| 
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nation’s road mileage, carries 20 per 
cent of all traffic, and is “‘of the great- 
est importance to our entire nation in 
war or peace.” 


President Eisenhower has said: 
‘Next to the manufacture of the most 
modern implements of war as a guar- 
antee of peace through strength, a 
network of modern roads is as neces- 
sary to defense as it is to our national 
economy and personal safety.” 

So, I suggest as my second propo- 
sition that a large portion of the en- 
larged appropriations based on the re- 
ceipts of the federal gas tax be applied 
to meet the nation’s security needs. 

3. (I suggest that we) Permit states 
to apply portions of their federal aid 
apportionments on primary highways 
to toll or “limited access” roads under 
specific authorizations and conditions. 

Our Senate committee gave consid- 
erable study to a proposal by Senator 
Bush of Connecticut along this line. 

The Senate committee concluded to 
report the Bush bill with certain 
amendments. Notably, the amend- 
ments limited the bill to a specific 
project and required the road to be- 
come toll-free when the special costs 
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(Robert Stack is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals for a 
radio transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 1,350 
stations have requested the transcription for use in public interest sustaining spots.) 


Robert Stack 


—RosBert STACK 


of its construction had been recovered 
and that money made available for 
other public highway use. 


This action was consistent with, and 
in some respects is similar to, special 
bills that have been enacted with re- 
spect to construction of toll bridges. 
To be sure, the permission for con- 
struction of a bridge may have 
stemmed from congressional control 
of commerce over navigable streams, 
but it carries also the authority to col- 
lect charges on a portion of a highway 
built in part with federal funds. A 
bridge is a portion of a road with lim- 
ited access—a toll road can be similarly 
regarded. 

This may seem like oversimplifica- 
tion but I submit two propositions on 
this point: (1) That if highway users 
are willing to pay the extra costs for 
the greater safety and facilities of a 
modern divided highway, they should 
be permitted to do so; and (2) that 
unless we do have more toll highways, 
we shall not be able to build highways 
in many areas that are adequate for 
the demands upon them. 


4. (I suggest that we) Take drink- 
ing drivers off the highways and sup- 


port mandatory sentences for repeat- 
ing offenders when reckless speed is 
clearly shown as the cause of a major 
accident. 

Hal Hale, a member of the Na- 
tional Board of Judges of the National 
Safety Council, tells me that 3 out of 
every 10 drivers involved in fatal acci- 
dents were violating the speed law. 
Also, that 23 out of every 100 fatal 
accidents involved either a drinking 
driver or a drinking pedestrian. And 
it is common knowledge that a great 
many so-called drunken driver acci- 
dents are listed in other categories, 
such as reckless driving. 

In addition to the 38,000 people 
killed last year in highway accidents, 
more than 114 million accidents were 
reported involving injuries and dam- 
age. The social and economic cost of 
this staggering number is hard to com- 
prehend. The suffering and agony can- 
not be measured, but the economic loss 
has been estimated at 3 billion 750 
million dollars—wages, hospital bills, 
repairs, etc. In addition motor vehicle 
owners paid out almost $3 billion for 
insurance protection. This would make 
well over $6 billion as the cost of in- 
surance and damages, twice what is 
spent on highway construction by state 
and federal governments in the same 
period. 

A friend of mine who is a native 
Norwegian says that the Scandinavian 
countries have a strict law that drivers 
who drink must not drive when drink- 
ing. The sentence is automatic if 
found guilty. The result is that they 
go by cab when they party at night 
and they have a minimum of night 
and early morning accidents. 

Some such steps are warranted in 
America. A toll of 38,000 deaths and 
1,500,000 accidents with injuries is 
too large to ignore; the incidence of 
accidents due to drinking drivers and 
excessive speed must be reduced. Ex- 
penditure of highway funds wisely 
can reduce the incidence of accidents, 
but the problem cannot be met wholly 
by the expenditure of money. 

5. (I suggest that we) Take the 
super-trucks off highways that are not 
wide enough or strong enough to 
stand them. 

In 1952, there were 4 million trucks 
registered in the United States. The 
National Safety Council estimates that 
2,300,000 of them — more than 50 
per cent—were involved in accidents 
during the year. This does not mean, 
of course, that the truck operators were 
the ones responsible. The blame may 
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The things which belonged to 2-year-old Tommy Loucks are stored 
in the basement of the Loucks home in Kansas City. His mother gazes 


tearfully at tricycle—last year’s Christmas gift. 


Kansas City Star photograph 


Little Lad Lost 


Tree at a tiny grave . . . but nothing can 
replace joy of a: child at Christmas — 


By Bill Moore, 


Reporter, Kansas City Times, Kansas City, Mo. 


N THE Sunday before Christmas 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Loucks 
drove to the cemetery at Frankfort, 
Kansas, and placed a small tree on 
Tommy’s grave. It was an evergreen 
tree, of course—about 3 feet high— 
decorated with Christmas ornaments. 
The tree was about the size Mr. and 
Mrs. Loucks would have picked out 
for their home at 334 South Bales 
avenue had Tommy, their only child, 
still been alive. Their boy was just 
past his second birthday when he was 
killed August 19. He would have been 
old enough to find delight in the 
ornaments. 
Tommy was one of Kansas City’s 
1953 traffic victims. He was one of 
the sixty-four. He was struck and 


killed by a car as he walked into the 
street, engrossed in some childish en- 
thusiasm, at Wheeling and Scarritt 
avenues. 

It was a woman driver, and she 
drove on, several blocks, before she 
finally was stopped. She said she had 
not seen the boy. There was the usual 
investigation, the police ry which 
are made out after all such accidents, 
and there was the finding by a cor- 
oner’s jury of no criminal liability. 
There was much sympathy extended to 
the parents—but in a few days the 
public had pretty much forgotten. 

Tommy's grave is at Frankfort, be- 
cause that. Northeast Kansas town is 
the original home of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Loucks. They were high school 


Reprinted Courtesy Kansas City Times. Copyrighted 1954. 


sweethearts, and they were married at 
Frankfort on June 3, 1943. Both sets 
of Tommy’s grandparents live there. 

What do you do when your little 
boy is gone? First you gather up the 
things which belonged to him—the 
toy stuffed animals, the bed, the kiddy 
car, the wagon, the tricycle and the 
other things, and put them away in a 
small storage room in the basement. 
You answer the cards and the letters 
intended to give you solace, and then 
you try to take up your lives again, 
and try to make them about as they 
were before. 


The father, who is 32, went back 
to his job as diesel mechanic and shop 
foreman for the Chief Freight Lines 
company, 1508 Woodswether road. 
The mother, who is 31, had never 
worked before. She believed a job 
might help take her mind off the boy 
who had filled her days with his 
laughter and chatter. She went to work 
at a job lining suitcases for the Luce 
Mfg. Co., 6300 St. John avenue. 

And finally she wrote a letter which 
she hoped might be printed and read 
by a great many persons. In the letter 
she asked why there are drivers who 
seem to have their eyes and their 
minds on other matters rather than 
safety. 

“Do these people realize how a 
family feels when it has lost anything 
as precious as a little boy?” she asked. 
“Can anyone know how it feels to sit 
down to the table at meal times with- 
out Tommy? To walk down the street 
without him beside you? To get along, 
somehow, without your boy ?”’ 

In past years a family Christmas 
dinner had been held at the home of 
Mrs. Loucks’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Keenan. There had always been 
a Christmas eve exchange of gifts. 
But there was none of that this Christ- 
mas. Mr. and Mrs. Loucks drove to 
Frankfort to visit her parents and his 
parents, but there was no family gath- 
ering—no festivity, none of the joy 
associated with the holiday. 

Mrs. Loucks did not want to be 
in her own home for a few days. She 
remained with her parents until last 
Saturday. Just before she left, to re- 
turn to Kansas City, she went to the 
cemetery with her mother and two of 
her sisters, Mrs. Marvin Curry and 
Mrs. Bruce Steckel of Frankfort. She 
took. several pictures of the tree ‘on 
Tommy's grave. Then it was taken 
down and stored at the mother’s home. 

Tommy was the 46th traffic victim 
of the year. Before the year was out 
there were to be 18 others.—THE END. 
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The WORLDS STRONGEST MAN 
WAS “MUSCLES” MSQUEEN. 

A MORE ROBUST MAN 

YOU'VE NEVER SEEN. 





So IT WASNT SICKNESS 
THAT CAUSED HIS FATE; 
IT WAS “ONE-ARM DRIVING” 
I'M SORRY TO STATE — 
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Out OF CONTROL, 
AS YOU CAN SEE, 

HIS CAR JUMPED THE ROAD 
AND CLIMBED A TREE. 





of ‘MUSCLES * M°QUEEN- 


He WAS DRIVING ALONG 
AT A 5O-MILE CLIP 
AND THEN IT HAPPENED 

QUICK AS A WHIP !! 
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He wever REQUIRED 
A SINGLE PILL 
FOR THIS VIGOROUS MAN 
WAS NEVER ILL. 


WERE VITAMIN PACKED 
AND PLENTY OF SLEEP 
HE NEVER LACKED. 
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A Bee stuns THE HAND 


THAT HELD THE WHEEL 
HE LOOSENED HIS GRIP 
AND STARTED TO SQUEAL 
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OW “MUSCLES” IS GONE. 
HE LIES IN HIS BIER 
BECAUSE HE FORGOT 
TO USE BOTH HANDS TO STEER. 
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How Are You. Sir? 


Mannerly young Bristol policeman makes polite arrest of Virginia busi- 
ness executive. He mails broadside to members of three associations 
lauding courteous ticket; winds up making New Year safe driving reso- 
lution for himself plus a plea for safer driving. 


ATROLMAN JAMES W. COL- 

LINS wasn’t looking for fame or 
notoriety when he sounded the siren 
on his patrol car and brought Harris 
Mitchell’s car to a halt. He was just 
doing a job. 

Ordinarily, you don’t expect a man 
who's been arrested for speeding to 
pass out compliments to the officer 
who “pulls him in’’—especially com- 
pliments on a statewide and nation- 
wide scale. 

However Bristol, Va., Patrolman 
Collins ‘‘turned the trick,”’ so to speak, 
when he stopped Mitchell. Mr. 
Mitchell, of Richmond, is secretary of 
the Virginia Hotel Association, the 
Virginia Building Material Associa- 
tion, and the Southern Hotel Associa- 
tion. ; 

In a New Year’s bulletin to mem- 
bers of these associations, Mitchell had 
this to say about the incident: 

“How are you, sir?” 

“Officer Collins of the Bristol Po- 
lice Department greeted me with these 
words recently when he sirened me to 
a stop for a speeding violation. 

“T answered: ‘I’m a bit fast, for one 
thing, I'm afraid.’ 

“*A great deal, sir. You were driv- 
ing 50 miles in a 35 mile zone, sir!’ 

“May I see your driver's permit, 
sir?’ (Not, ‘Let me see,’ etc.) 

“He issued the ticket and handed it 
to me to accept service. I signed it 
and he gave me my copy. I asked him 
if I could mail a check to the Police 
Department without appearing. ‘Yes, 
sir!’ he assured. 

“As I returned to my car, he called: 
‘I hope you don’t have any more 
trouble, sir.’ He spoke as though he 
was really sorry to see me in trouble. 
He was so right. I'll have to avoid a 


Patrolman Collins 


second violation, at the peril of losing 
my driver's permit. 

“I have quoted his most germane 
statements. He made other comments, 
too, in the course of our conversation, 
but I noted that he had a most gra- 
cious and gratifying way of conclud- 
ing every statement he made with ‘sir’. 
It sounded good, too. He'll make a 
favorable impression for Bristol . . . 
and Virginia. 

“This will probably impose a New 
Year resolution on me. I'll have to 
develop safer driving habits. That's 
precisely as it should be. One of the 
reasons for our present driver's permit 
law was to reduce our deplorable and 
inexcusable highway fatalities. 

‘As I drove along, I couldn’t help 
but recall another siren some 15 years 
ago. But caustic, impudent: 


‘Where is the fire?’ A fine young 
officer, but he had so much to learn. 
He didn’t do a thing that I could com- 
mend him for except his duty. 

“I wanted to share this experience 
with you because it emphasizes the 
importance and value of tact, consid- 
eration and courtesy in our contacts 
with others. They will appreciate it. 
They will be as favorably impressed 
as I was with Patrolman Collins. And 
these attitudes add immeasurably to 
happier and more gracious living.” 

Mr. Mitchell closed his bulletin 
with these words: “May you have a 
safe, healthy, happy and prosperous 
New Year, sir.”’ 

Chief John W. Stover, of the Bris- 
tol Police Department, was quick to 
recognize the Mitchell bulletin. In a 
letter dated January 4, 1954, he said: 
“Dear Sir: 

“A host of citizens here are happy and 
proud that you have publicly compli- 
mented our Officer Collins for his cour- 
tesy recently in the course of his duties. 
Of course, I’m doubly pleased. 

“But, while we bask in the limelight, 
it is really you, sir, who merit top bill- 
ing. Your New Year Bulletin . . . is 
really a double-feature message on cour- 
tesy and traffic safety which deserves our 
immediate attention. And yet, through- 
out it all your bigness is reflected in 
discerning the possibilities of the situa- 
tion and acting in the interest of others 
rather than yourself. 

“James W. Collins, 33, is a local boy 
who made good with the Ist Marine 
Division in the Pacific, where a shell 
fragment took one lung; he is a Boy 
Scout leader, having served two years 
with the Wallace Methodist Church troop 
and is now scoutmaster of the troop 
sponsored by the police department, and 
he has been with us nearly four years. 

“You could hardly have complimented 
a nicer fellow, sir.” THE END. 
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HE first teen-age conference to be held in the North- 

west is scheduled for February 18 in Seattle, Wash., 
Olympic Hotel. Four groups, the Seattle-King County 
Safety Council, King County Insurance Association, Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington and the local member clubs 
of Kiwanis International are co-sponsors. A Student Plan- 
ning committee consisting of one delegate from each of the 
35 King County high schools has set a tentative confer- 
ence agenda: with six broad topics; driver licensing, law 
enforcement, hot rod clubs, learning to drive, courts and 
student driving. One of the most important pre-conference 
activities was the distribution of kits, containing many 
pieces of literature dealing with the traffic problem. Dele- 
gates from each school will study the material, discuss it 
with the student body and spread information and ideas 
through assemblies and school papers. A minimum of 
three delegates from each school will attend. 


Truck Association's "Safety Magic'’ Show 

A veteran traffic safety expert and police officer mingled 
lecture and legerdemain at a luncheon in Kansas City 
(Mo.) recently, sponsored by the Kansas City Safety Coun- 
cil and the Highway Carriers Association and attended by 
200 persons. Sgt, Carl S. Pike, on leave from the Kent 
County Sheriff's department, Grand Rapids, Mich., de- 
livered a fact-filled talk on tips for good safety behavior, 
then proceeded to mystify his audience with feats drawn 
from his former experience as a professional magician- 
most of the illusions being used to illustrate safety rules. 


The Big Question 

The big question in Dayton, Ohio these days is “Are 
Drinking Drivers Criminals?” Some say yes, some no, 
while others simply don’t know. Most of the local citizenry 
will be thinking about it however, and that, for the time 
being, is the goal of the Safety Council of the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce. Signs on lamp posts, service sta- 
tion “A” boards, in liquor stores, on railroad underpasses 
and outdoor billboards all ask the same question. Thou- 
sands of copies of a pamphlet are also being circulated, 
together with a return post card addressed to the Safety 
Council which permits the Daytonites to express their 
own opinions. Bumper strips, carrying the query, have 
also been distributed. 


"One For The Road" 

Recently at Michigan State College, the Police Adminis- 
tration Department, Parade Magazine and the Traffic Safety 
Association put on a three-day scientific test of drinking 
drivers to determine the actual effects of drinking on driv- 
ing ability. Drivers were road tested in dual-control cars, 
given alcoholic drinks, chemically tested for “being under 
the influence” and then road tested again. Findings showed 
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([ALIFORNIA'S Governor Goodwin J. Knight, called together 
all National Safety Council forces in the state at a press 
conference on December 22 to request an all-out effort in 
making 1954 California’s Safest Year. 

Shown above with the Governor at the State Capitol are: 
From left—(Standing) Iver C. Larson, executive vice-president, 
San Francisco Chapter; Clinton W. Dreyer, managing director, 
Eastbay Chapter, Oakland; J. Arthur Rude, director of public 
information for the California Program, Western Regional 
Office, San Francisco; Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter; and Earl F. Campbell, director 
of the N.S.C. Western Regional Office, San Francisco. 
Governor Knight is signing Proclamation released in California 
January 3. (See News and Views—Page 10 this issue.) 


that mechanical skill dropped only a little while judgment 
was impaired noticeably. Professors Brandstratter and Tur- 
ner, who had charge of the experiment state that while no 
definite conclusions can be reached in so short a test, the 
facts indicate that alcohol quickly lessens ability to react 
to emergencies, to make quick rational decisions and that 
it warps the drivers attitude. 


National Award To Manager Iver Larson 

The Board of Directors of the San Francisco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce recently awarded a Certificate of 
Merit to Iver Larson, executive vice president of the San 
Francisco Chapter, N.S.C. Mr. Larson has been a member 
of the Junior Chamber for seven years during which time 
he has given unselfishly of his time and efforts. In the 
words of the Junior Chamber's president, Philip L. Mc- 
Clure, “In every volunteer organization such as ours there 
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F THERE were any doubt that traf- 

fic training has come of age and is 
now accepted as an important and in- 
trinsic part of government’s prepara- 
tions for wrestling with the traffic 
problem, those doubts by now have 
been thoroughly dispelled. : 


During one week last fall in North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
classes alone there were 234 persons 
studying various traffic problems and 
their solutions. 


- = 


Police officers, military officers, court 
officials, and driver license personnel 
were attending six different courses, 
conferences and workshops in Evans- 
ton, Chicago, Boston and East Lansing, 
Micl, They came from all sections of 
the Wnited States, Canada, Hawaii 
and Brazil. 


Sixty-five judges, prosecutors, jus- 






Studying chemical tests for intoxication: Shown with the 
alcometer, a breath-testing device, are two Traffic Institute 
students: From (left) Ptlm. Charles M. Kerr, Montana 
Highway Patrol, blowing a breath sample into machine, 
and Sgt. Allen M. Kuest, Washington State Patrol. Rob- 
ert G. Schmal (right), secretary of the Committee on 
Tests for Intoxication of the National Safety Council, 
demonstrated the machine. 


Traffic Law Enforcement Short Course students are told by Tr 
that enforcement must play key role in fight to reduce trafhe 
specialized short course program has proven very popular w. 


TRAFFIC 

TRAINING 
COMES OF 
AGE 





tices of the peace, and others con- 


While the court officiais were being 





Back at the Traffic Institute in Ev- 


S cerned with traffic courts spent that told about inadequacies in driver li- anston, Ill., the 29 police officers and 
, week attending a Traffic Court Confer- censing, the American Association of two Air Force officers in the Insti- 
- ence at the School of Law of North- Motor Vehicle Administrators was tute’s “long course’ in traffic police 
C western University. The conference doing something to improve the situ- administration were well into their 
e was one of a series conducted through- ation. nine months of study and were hear- 


out the country by the American Bar 
Association and the Traffic Institute. 


In Boston that same week the Traf- 
fic Institute conducted a workshop in 


ing Franklin M. Kreml, Institute di- 
rector lecture on today’s complex high- 


€ Those attending the Northwestern driver improvement for the AAMVA way transportation system. 

s conference heard the important role of te ee ej i He stressed the importance of traffic 

d the courts in reducing accidents em- Nat <shtaee ear 9NS. | tpn law enforcement in today’s fight to 
phasized. Proper penalization of the sibilities from seven Eastern states and tt Benes ox, pit sites Eiekiaih 
driver and the court’s vigorous en- the District of Columbia in attendance. th ; cn 4 " $5 ‘billion 
Shacdiank ef eussenaien =a a This course in Post Licensing Regula- wow’ “oF + core is " dj . 

: #€ pet Saicinge’ ~ tion and Control is being given this cach year in Wves, Ome Oe sae 

7 tion provisions in driver licensing laws bi 5, a dees nai seunshimmmnatee aes juries. 

| were urged all in the east, south, west and mid- 4 ; 

¥ : west. In another Traffic Institute class- 

? The judges were told that driver's While the Boston workshop was in room that week 42 U. S. police officers, 

j 


license examinations are still mostly in 
the Model T era, that driver’s tests as 
they are today do a lot of good, but 
most of them date back to 1928. 


by Traffic Institute Director Franklin M. Kreml 
traffic accidents and congestion. The Institute's 


lar with U. S. and Canadian police departments. 


progress, the Traffic Institute was con- 
ducting training courses for 27 super- 
visors of driver examiners at the re- 
quest of the State of Michigan. 





two Canadians, an Army officer repre- 
senting the Military Police Training 
Center at Camp Gordon, Ga., and a 

Turn Page 






Two outstanding graduates of the Traffic Institute’s traffic police administration course, 
back in Evanston for the graduate conference, chat with Ted Loveless (left) assistant 
director of extension for the Institute. Assistant Chief of Police J. A. Youell, Jr. (center) 
of the Miami Police Department looks over the new “Traffic Accident Investigator’s 
Manual,” just published by the Institute. Insp. Bernard J. Schmidt of the Baltimore 
Police Department is at right. The wand Loveless is leaning on is an experimental 
Chicago Park District police traffic baton. 











representative of a large industry in 
terested in problems of traffic move 
ment in and about its plant, were in 
the middle week of a three-week short 
course in trafhc law enforcement 





[his is one of the Institute’s spe 
cialized courses for men whose polic« Graduates of the Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program hear James Stannard Baker explain methods of predicting where 
accidents will happen in order to use “‘selective assignment” in placing available 
4 manpower. Baker is research director of the Traffic Institute, which annually 
tional men trained in specific subjects alien regional conferences for its long course graduates. 
such as accident investigation, trathc 
records, traffic law, chemical tests for 
intoxication and traffic control devices 
and methods for police 


departments cannot send a man to the 
nine-month course or who want addi 


And to top off that week, 54 gradu problems and hear Trafhc Institute supplemented by the Automotive 
ates of the long course in traffic police staff members discuss the latest devel- Safety Foundation, the Kemper Foun- 
administration representing classes opments in all phases of traffic super- dation for Traffic Safety, the Associa- 
ranging from the first held at the vision tion of Casualty and Surety Com 
l'rafhc Institute, in 1937, to the most All this bustling activity in training, panies, the National Association of 
recent, 1953 met for three days to as well as the Institute’s research, field Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
exchange experiences, discuss mutual work, publications and legal work, is panies, the Liberty Mutual Insurance 

Company, Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The driver licensing work done for the 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators is supported by 
the Farmers Insurance Group Safety 

Foundation. 
Truly, it’s a cooperative business. 
But Traffic Training /as come of age. 
THE END. 


\ 


Traffic court judges and prosecutors listen 
intently to lecture during Traffic Court 
Conference at Northwestern University 
School of Law. Standing in back are 
James P. Economos, director of the traffic 
court program, American Bar Associa- 
tion, and Robert L. Donigan, Traffic In- 
stitute counsel. 
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Make Courtesy Your Code of the Road 


From Page 13 


three special program items—may be 
obtained from any of the three na- 
tional sponsors. 


The Code of the Road courtesy 
program offers many advantages to 
every type of organization participat- 
ing: 

1. It hits home at the driver through 
all media, especially when he’s driv- 
ing. 

. It's timeless—Courtesy will be im- 
portant the year ‘round and the pro- 
gram is expected to extend over 
several months with the March 
Operation Safety theme giving it an 
initial impetus. 

It will be promoted through all public 
information media, giving organiza- 
tions and community groups an 
opportunity to tie in with the national 
promotion. 

The Code of the Road program is 
easily adaptable to any organization 
or community needs. 


Yet for all of its built-in features 
and advantages, the Code of the Road 
Courtesy program cannot have the 
necessary impact unless mass _partici- 
pation of drivers throughout the coun- 
try is assured. To this end, business 
organizations should be encouraged to 
provide copies of the Code and the 
stickers to their employees; local serv- 
ice, civic, business and safety organiza- 
tions to their members and to the 
public. 

It's a program with a place for 
everybody to do their part. A list of 
Supporting groups in any community 
or area should include: 


( Labor Organizations 
() Trafhic Courts 
C) Teen-Agers 
(_) Parents 
(] Professional Organi 
zations 
C) Fraternal 
tions 
C) Public Officials 
(} Rural Organizations 
L} Civic Groups 
{_} Business Groups 
{_] Industry 
L) Taxicab Companies 
{_} Transit Companies 
(_} Church Groups 
(_] Police 
Schools 
Gov't. Agencies 


C Safety Councils and 
Committees 

() Automobile Manufac- 
turers and Dealers 

C Tire Manufacturers 
and Dealers 

(0 Oil Companies and 
Dealers 

C Insurance Companies, 
Agents and Associa 
tions 

(0 Trucking Associations 
and Companies 

C) Automobile Clubs 

) PTA Groups 

L] Service Clubs 

(} Public Utility 
Companies 

(] Women’s Clubs 


It’s apparent, no one group can do 
the job alone. A successful Code of 
the Road courtesy program nationwide 
Or in any one community is going to 
be the end result of a lot of help and 
cooperation by everyone. 


Organiza 


Yet the pay-off is well worth the 
effort. The benefits are: more enjoyable 
‘and safer driving . . . a more healthy 
regard by drivers of trafic laws and 
regulations passed for everyone’s pro- 
tection. 
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More courteous drivers mean fewer 
trafic violations that, in an average 
year, account for some 80 per cent of 
fatal traffic accidents. 

Each driver who adopts and follows 
Courtesy, as represented in the Code 
of the Road program, strikes one more 
blow against the discourtesy that 
breeds highway accidents which kill, 
injure, and are costly to any commu- 
nity in lost time and money. 





January 4, 1954 


To hundreds of valued friends 
throughout the country, in fact, 
throughout the world, I want to 
express my deep appreciation for 
their thoughtful and kind Holiday 
greetings. This is my way, inade- 
quate as it is, to reciprocate their 
good wishes. 


—Ned H. Dearborn 











As more and more drivers adopt 
courtesy as their Code of the Road, 
as courtesy is extended and spreads 
from one driver to another—it can 
become an epidemic. Let's all pitch in 
and make courtesy really contagious. 
The tools are here in the Code of the 
Road program. The rest is up to each 
organization and each individual that 
helps start a real epidemic. 

THE END 


Safety Film 
Contest Opens 


Entry blanks have been placed in 
the mail for the 1954 contest con- 
ducted by the National Committee on 
Films for Safety. This annual contest 
includes motion pictures and sound 
slidefilms produced or released during 
1953 in the fields of occupational, 
traffic and transportation, home and 
general safety. 


Suitable awards are given to spon- 
sors of outstanding films in each clas- 
sification as determined by the com- 
mittee judges. There is no charge to 
contestants for entries. 


Entry blanks must be received by 
February 22, 1954 at the headquar- 
ters of the National Committee on 
Films for Safety, 5th floor, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 
Address William Englander, secretary, 
for contest entry forms or further in- 
formation. 


L 
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FLEET NEWS 


M. G. BULLOCK, super- 
vising engineer of the 
Transit Casualty Com- 
pany, giving driver a re- 
action distance test on 
his invention — the 
Transitometer. Machine 
shows relationship of 
speed to time and dis- 
tance. Instrument panel 
carries special police 
speedometer, a_ timer 
clock measuring time in 
hundredths of a second, 
and a modified Wagner 
Electric odometer  cali- 
brated in feet. Acceler- 
ator and brake pedal do 
not show. Electric motor 
powers the unit. 


“Fast man with a buck" tops Reaction 
Time gimmick with a new device to train 
drivers to think in terms of getting the 
vehicle stopped. He calls it a 


Transittometer 


RUCK and bus drivers who have 

met Mel Bullock know he is a 
“fast man with a buck.” This acknowl- 
edgement isn’t the result of any spec- 
tacular spending, such as you might 
anticipate from such a reputation; it’s 
just that that “fast buck’’ eludes their 
grasping fingers whenever Mel demon- 
strates simple reaction time. 

Most fleet supervisors are familiar 
with the gimmick of holding a dollar 
bill above the outstretched thumb and 
forefinger of another and dropping it. 
Usually (99 times out of a hundred) 
the other person’s reaction in fractions 
of a second is too slow for him to 
grasp the falling bill. 

Transit Casualty Company — Mel's 
organization — printed quite a few 
“Reaction Times’’—a gimmick which 
pointed up simple reaction time (See 
PuBLic SAFETY for August, 1953- 
page 24). Now, they have worked out 
a machine—the Transitometer which 
comes up with an instant answer, giv- 
ing reaction in terms of time and dis 
tance at given speeds 

When driving a vehicle, reaction 


time is the time that elapses from the 
moment of seeing a hazard (or hearing 
or seeing a warning) until you re- 
spond. For example: If a child sud- 
denly darted into your path, reaction 
would be that time interval required 
before you blew your horn, started ap- 
plication of your brakes, etc. 

There are many factors affecting the 
time required for reaction, which we 
will not discuss here. Age, alcoholic 
beverages, fatigue, distractions, etc., 
are a few of the many things that may 
influence a driver's ability to react to 
a danger signal. 

Also—in the case of the ‘‘fast buck’”’ 

there is simple reaction time where 
there is only one decision or act to 
complete, as compared with situations 
that require multiple performance. 
Obviously, the simple act of putting 
on your brakes when seeing a traffic 
light will require less time than others, 
where fatigue, or multiple traffic prob- 
lems exist. 

The Transitometer measures a 
driver’s reaction time by timing the 
interval from the lighting of a tiny 


red traffic light until the driver begins 
to depress the brake pedal. The timer 
clock records this interval in units of 
1/10th of a second. 

For reaction distance—the distance 
traveled during the interval of time it 
takes to act, it is only necessary to 
apply the speed factor. 

The Transitometer ties these three 
factors together—speed, reaction time 
and distance traveled at various speeds. 
A driver sits at the controls, brakes 
when he sees the red traffic light, and 
the machine records his reaction time 
in tenths of a second plus the distance 
he has traveled at whatever speed has 
been developed and shown while he 
was “driving.” 

Speed can be set at any point from 
zero to 100 mph. And it is also pos- 
sible to portray the effect of a few 
types of distractions on reaction time 
and distance. 


The timer clock records intervals of 
time from 1/100th of a second up to 
one full minute. Each second interval 
is shown visually by a flash from the 

To Page 26 
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Tests for 
Visual Acuity 
Color Recognition 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception 


Reaction Time 


PROVEN BY RESEARCH — ; 7 Simple & Complex 
IT’S PORTABLE stand- 
USE OF PROPER TRAINING & aa 
ardized testing can be 
TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT done anywhere quickly 


accurately and at low 


REDUCTION FACT NOT FICTION! coset 





SHIFT-EE SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
AUTO-TRAINER MAGNO SAF-T -BOARD 
For teaching manipulative skills 
in the leens The Magnetic Traffic Board that 
A new Training Aid for use in 
automobile driving instruction in- 
corporating Standard Gear Shift situations for group presente 
and Automatic Transmission! tion 
A compact, handy training aid @ Uses 
that 
@ Fomiliarizes the student with 
the gear shift positions and etc 
movements before entering @ Proven, quick, practical way 
Sie sa h dard to teach drivers the PRIN 
imulates both the standar 
‘ f 
gear shift action and the 4 CIPLES ° SAFETY 
automatic transmission posi- Also used in all types 
tions exactly as in the auto- cident investigations, fr 
— boards and as an aid 
and model for students use court trials to visually 
targe demonstrator model also d 
available for use of instructor evidence 


@ Realistically presents traffic 


actual scale mo 


cars, trucks, signs, sta 


of ac 


AUTO DRIVE VISUAL 


The Traffic Quiz comes cor 

plete with carrying case 

@ Contains 180 questions and 
answers based on the Uni- : 
versal Motor Vehicle Code - =| ea.) Chart 
Jumbo Double Dial automatic F Mandy 
question selector which sparks . 
audience participation and in- Stone 
terest r individual 
Answers visible only to in 
structor each instructor or i oe : @ Stondard 


STOPPING DISTANCE 
METER 


Plus Standard Highv 


pocket? size 
@ Reactior Brakir 


quiz-master’, can conduct an 
expert safety meeting with 
out preparation 

Also contains 100 illustrations 
and Cay-toons along with 


Habit Attitude Section 
FULLER TRAFFIC SLIDE 
RULE 


A scientific aid that makes it } KEEPS SAFETY ‘IN FRONT’ 
possible to determine the speed 

of vehicles involved in Rikdents ty AT ALL TIMES! 
quickly and with precision. Com- 5 y 

plete with instruction manval hie, AY “SAFETY TIE’ 

and saddle leather case x 7 


COMBINATION ARS Drivers, Sofety Directors, Sofety 
DETONATOR BLANKS / Xx Engineers and all persons con- 


(not illustrated) oa nected with Driver Safety and 


Includes both the explosive and he 4/7 accident reduction will regog- 
the marking powder! Cleaner nite this a8 o meons of Adenti- 
and easier than using separate : 
blanks with filled gelatin cap- 4 
sules. y important work in SAFETY 


i a at es ee 


Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. PS-2 


“The Largest Commer- P 0 t 7 0 ° C LI N I C 298 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


cial Organization Spec- Please send more information on items checked below: 


ig P 4 ( > C) Porto-Clinic - 
papizing te me reseed ‘ Sudtru We ms yne. (} Magno Saf-T Board ae ta 
ing, Designing and - (] Stopping Distance Meter (] Fuller Traffic Slide Rule 
Manufacturing of Driver 298 a | Combination Detonator Blanks L) Safety Tie 
Training and Testing Name 

Equipment.” NEW YORE @ N.Y. Company 

WOrth 2 uees se. 5-6 Address 
City : = Zone__ State__ 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Feb. 17-19, Washington, D. C. 

White House Conference on Highway 
Safety. Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, is General Chairman of the 
Conference. Rear Admiral Harold Blaine 
Miller, USN (Retired) is Director of the 
Conference. 


Feb. 25-28, Chicago 

Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences (Drake 
Hotel). 


Mar. 7-9, Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition. (Kentucky Hotel.) Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


March 10-11, Philadelphia 

Twentieth Annual Philadelphia Regional 
Safety and Fire Conference and Exhibit 
(Bellvue-Stratford Hotel). Contact Walter 
W. Matthews, managing director, Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce Safety Council, 
Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mar. 17-18, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit. (Claypool Hotel.) Contact Jack E. 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun- 
cil, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 11. 


March 22-23, Boston 

Thirty-third Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference & Exposition (Hotel Statler). 
Contact Edgar F. Copell, president, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


March 24-26, New York 

Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Health Council. Contact Philip B. 
Ryan, executive director, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


March 29-30, Dallas, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact James Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


March 29-31, Los Angeles 

First Annual Southern California Safety 
Congress and Exposition (Ambassador Ho- 
tel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary- 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Suite 496, 610 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


March 30-April 1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Western Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel William 
Penn). Contact Harry H. Brainerd, execu- 
tive manager, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


April 5-9, New York City 

Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council (Hotel Statler). Convention 
runs 5 days—April 5-9; Exposition 4 days 
—April 6-9. Contact Paul F. Stricker, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


April 14-16, Charleston, W. Va. 

Twentieth Annual West Virginia State- 
wide Safety Conference. Contact Charles 
Hopkins, managing director, West Vir- 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., 316-17 Masonic 
Building, Charleston 1, W. Va. 


April 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fourteenth Annual Western New York 
Safety Conference & Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Eugene C. Hohlstein, ex- 
ecutive secretary, c/o Blaw-Knox Co., Buf- 
lovak Equipment Division, 1543 Fillmore 
Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


April 20-22, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-fourth All-Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Hotel). Contact 
James H. Fluker, superintendent, Division 
of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 20-22, Detroit 

Michigan Safety Conference (Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel). Contact J. E. Moore, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Corporate Service, Inc., 
2210 Park Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. The 1955 
Conference will be held April 26-28 at 
Grand Rapids. 


April 27-28, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeast Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort Wayne 2, 
Ind. 


April 27-29, St. Louis 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 511 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


April 30-May 1, Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado Joint Governor's Teen-Age and 
Adult Traffic Safety Conference (University 
of Colorado). Contact H. A. Storey, execu- 
tive director, Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, Room 302, State Capitol Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


May 4-6, Raleigh, N. C. 

Twenty-Fourth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Sir Walter Hotel). Contact H. S. Bau- 
com, safety director, North Carolina In- 
dustrial Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


May 5, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference (Hotel Bethlehem). 
General Chairman George J. Frantz, Jr., 
Lehigh Valley Gas Division, U.G.L. Con- 
tact H. A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-7, Baltimore 

Governor's Safety and Health Conference 
of Maryland (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Con- 
tact Joseph A. Heller, executive chairman, 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 


Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 


L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 
land Safety Conference, Suite 508, 2073 
East Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con- 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Augusta, Me. 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Transitometer 
From Page 24 


red indicator light, or audibly by a 
chime. 

The distance traveled in one (1) 
second at any constant speed is equal 
to 1.467 (or approximately 114) times 
the speed in miles per hour; thus, at 
20 mph, 114 X 20 equals 30 feet per 
second. 


As an example: Suppose your speed- 
ometer is reading 20 mph, then take 
half this figure, add the two together 
to equal 30, which is the distance in 
feet that you are traveling in one sec- 
ond (about equal to one short bus 
length). 

The relative distance traveled in one 
second can be shown by the Transit- 
ometer. When a fairly constant rate of 
speed is shown on the speedometer, a 
switch is closed. This simultaneously 
starts the timer clock and the odometer 
(recording feet). When one (1) sec- 
ond has elapsed, the clock will auto- 
matically stop itself and the odometer, 
thereby recording the “distance in 
feet’’ for the full second. 


The Transitometer can portray many 
combinations of speed, time and dis- 
tance analyses, because the three 
recording instruments are inter-con- 
nected. A counter located above the 
odometer records each revolution, or 
every 100 feet. 


The time required to travel an or- 
dinary city block—approximately 400 
feet—for instance, could be shown by 
stopping the unit when the odometer 
had made four (4) revolutions. 


The average professional driver is a 
bad guesser when it comes to reaction 
time and distances traveled in the lag 
interval; he’s even fuzzy-minded about 
stopping distances after braking. 

Fact is: The average driver has not 
given much thought to factual knowl- 
edge pertaining to speed time and 
safety. Yet, to attain maximum driv- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Magazines 


State Traffic Safety, Its Organiza- 
tion, Administration and Program- 
ming. By Maxwell Halsey. Published 
by The Eno Foundation for Highway 
Trafic Control, Saugatuck, Conn. 
1953. 280 p. 

Subject Summaries of 1953 State 
Legislation. Published by. Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, New 
Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 1953. 20 
Subject Divisions. 

Traffic Safety. Audio-Visual and 
Visual Aids. Published by Governor's 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, 
500 Finance Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
1953. 16 p. 

Uniform Definitions of Motor Ve- 
hicle Accidents. 2nd edition. Pub- 
lished by U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 20 p. 
(PHSP No. 830) 


Magazine Articles 


A Calendar for Home Safety, by 


ing safety, one needs to know and 
appreciate speed in terms of move- 
ment, which—in turn—means hitting 
force, or the problems associated with 
getting stopped. That's why speed 
kills! 

Hitting force is a product of weight 
and speed. Stopping is a problern of 
friction or contacting a retarding force. 
Know-how can mean that the motor 
vehicle will be used as a means of 
transportation safe/y—not as a projec- 
tile, dealing death and destruction. 
Our problem is to get that know-how 
behind the steering wheel, in com- 
mand of the driver. 

Mel’s Transitometer is making the 
rounds with the Transit Casualty Com- 
pany’s Safe-T Coach, checking on 
drivers of companies insured by that 
agency. 

The Transitometer is Mel Bullock’s 
invention. It sounds like it could prove 
a boon to driver education and train- 
ing. For any additional information, 
drop a line to M. G. Bullock, Su- 
pervising Engineer, Transit Casualty 
Company, 901 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. THE END. 
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Eileen Barke. 
1954. p. 44 

Driver Safety School, by George 
Hillis. Motor Transportation, Dec. 
1953. p. 34 

Drivers Love This Brand New Safety 
Method. Bus Transportation. Dec. 
1953. p. 29 

The Economy of Freeways. By 
Lamar W. Gardner. Traffic Engi- 
neering. Dec. 1953. p. 83 

Evaluation of Street Lighting Equip- 
ment. By E. B. Karns. Municipal Sig- 
nal Engineer, Nov.-Dec. 1953. p. 30 

Gimmicks, Bonuses Bring Safety 
Award to Laundry. Fleet Owner. Dec. 
1953. p. 44 


Today's Health. Jan. 


High Horsepower—Does It Mean 


Life or Death. By George Koester. 
Look. Jan. 26, 1954. p- 68 


IS COST A FACTOR ? 


Night-Seeing Qualities of Heat-Ab- 
sorbing Glass. By W. F. Sherman. 
SAE Journal. Dec. 1953. p. 44 

Ohio Girds for Greater Safety. By 
U. C. Felty. The Police Chief. Dec. 
1953. p. 12 

Safety in the Kitchen. By Thomas 
Fansler. Life and Health. Feb. 1954. 
p. 16 

Transit Casualty Designs a Rolling 
Safety Clinic. Mass Transportation. 
Dec. 1954. p. 24 

A Judge’s Eye View of Radar. By 
Judge Geraldine F. Macelwane. Traffic 
Digest and Review. Dec. 1953. p. 5 


Braff New Los Angeles 
City Traffic Manager 

L. M. Braff is the new general 
manager of the Los Angeles Trafhc 
Department. The newly reorganized 
municipal government branch was de- 
signed to handle the West Coast city’s 
biggest headache. 

Mr. Braff was formerly Traffic En- 
gineer for the City of Dallas, Texas. 
He succeeds Ralph Dorsey, Los An- 
geles Traffic Engineer, who recently 
resigned, but who will remain in a 
consulting capacity for the next year 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 


Scale Size $2.00 


With Rail Road Section $3.00 


Large Size (not scale) for Court and instruction use $5.00 


The Forbes Stamp Company Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Smoldering Baggage 

The incident occurred at a European 
airport. The facts are: 

“Mr. X and Mrs. Y were transit 
passengers from one Aircarrier em- 
barking to another with 7 pieces of 
baggage for the hold. As the last 
piece of baggage, a ladies’ dress-case, 
was being placed in the baggage com- 
partment, it was noticed that smoke 
was coming out of the bag. The bag 
by this time was already in the hold. 
No signs of smoke had been noticed 
previously. 

“Upon opening the dress-case the 
contents were found to be smoldering 
and the lining burnt. The contents 
consisted of ladies’ handbags and doz- 
ens of cards of book matches. It was 
obvious that the fire had originated 
amongst the matches but as to whether 
this was due to friction or spontaneous 
combustion it was difficult to ascertain, 
although it appeared to be spontaneous 
combustion. 

“Upon being informed of the above 
by the ground handling officer, Mr. X 
stated that the matches were only in 
the ladies’ dress-case, and that the 
other articles of baggage were quite 
all right. 

“The pilot-in-command of the air- 
craft, who by now had been informed 
of the incident, ordered the removal 
of the remainder of the X’s baggage 
from the aircraft holds. The first bag, 
a leather hold all, was opened on the 
tarmac and the contents, matches and 
clothing, were found to be smoldering 
and in fact burst into flames when air 
circulated inside. The remainder of 
the baggage was removed to the Cus- 
toms Hall where every article of bag- 
gage was found to contain the book 
matches. After the removal of all the 
book matches (some hundreds!) both 
passengers’ baggage was reloaded and 
the aircraft proceeded behind schedule. 

“Emerging from the above the fol- 
lowing points are considered of: im- 
portance and are therefore noted. 

‘1. Although passengers are warned of 
the dangers of carrying flammable 
goods, it would appear that the 
warning is either not sufficiently 
stressed or that passengers are not 


aware of the possible disastrous 
results 
The complete indifference of Mr. X 
as regards the safety of the aircraft, 
his own life and the lives of others 
on board, in that he denied the 
presence of matches in the remainder 
of his luggage even though witness- 
ing the fire in the first place. 
‘Further to the above it is submitted 
that the incident is of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought to public at- 
tention for the purpose of publicizing 


WENTY fewer deaths in 1953 than in 1952. That's the proud 
record set by Chicago for the past year, and a big source of pride 

to Mayor Martin-H. Kennelly of the ‘“Windy City.” 
Mayor Kennelly (above at right) is pointing to Chicago's record as 
shown in PUBLIC SAFETY, promising Frank Davin, Editor, that Chicago 
would rally to check traffic toll at the close of 1953 and throughout 


1954. 


Mayor Kennelly visited President Ned H. Dearborn and toured the 
Council offices recently (when this scene took place). The Mayor 
was as good as his word, as the statistics show, and indications are 
that 1954 will witness an all-out drive against traffic accidents in 
Chicago, as official agencies and civic groups team up to check the 


traffic death toll. 


and therefore preventing the future 
occurrence of such incidents, by mak- 
ing passengers even more aware of the 
consequences and possible disastrous 
results of such foolhardy behavior or 
ignorance.” 
From Flight Safety Foundation 
Accident Prevention Bulletin 53-26 
11/15/53 





Announcement 


With the departure of Earl Camp- 
bell to the Western Regional 
Offices, Noble Dutton, Assistant 
Manager of the Field Organiza- 
tion Department, will be in charge 
of the office, pending appointment 
of a Manager. 











Graduate Fellowships in 
Transportation Engineering 

Two fellowships for graduate study 
of Transportation Engineering will be 
available at the University of Califor- 
nia in 1954-55. The Fellowships were 
established by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. They provide $1,500 plus 
fees for a year’s study. Preference is 
given to those with practical experi- 
ence in highway engineering. Appli- 
cations for the Fellowships must be 
submitted early this year. Interested 
individuals should write to the Direc- 
tor, Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley 4, for further infor- 
mation. 


Drive carefully—the life you save may 
be your own! 
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OUR films covering traffic, public 

safety, psychology, and water safety 
are listed this month. Please make in- 
quiry from the source listed after each 
film, if you find they fit your needs. 


Public Safety 


The Gamblers (16 mm sound motion) 
color. 22 minutes. Production date, 1953. 
Produced by the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany with the cooperation of the Construc- 
tion Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, this film deals with accidents involving 
tractors and bulldozers used in heavy con- 
struction jobs. Comparison is drawn between 
Russian roulette and chances taken to save 
a few minutes of time. The odds get shorter 
each time the trigger is pulled or another 
chance is taken. Shocking accident scenes 
drive the comparison home. Source: Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, 600 West Wash- 
ington St., East Peoria, Ill. Availability 
basis: purchase, free loan. 


Traffic 


The Cool Hot Rod (16 mm sound mo- 
tion) black & white. 26 minutes. Produc- 
tion date, 1953. How a community solved 
its hot rod problem by organizing a ‘‘Hot 


Rod Club.” A 17-year-old newcomer tries 
some fancy driving on his own and winds 
up in front of a hot rod court instead of a 
judge. These young drivers then proceed 
to demonstrate how a hot rod can be driven 
without breaking traffic rules or endanger- 
ing lives. Source: Sid Davis Productions, 
3826 Cochron Ave., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 
Availability basis: purchase. 


Psychology of Safety 


Escape From Limbo (16 mm sound mo- 
tion) black & white or color. 2614 minutes. 
Production date, 1953. TV o/k. Produced 
for the Pennsylvania Railroads, this is the 
story of a railroad man, injured in a hunt- 
ing accident, who dreams he is dead and 
consigned to Limbo. The boss of Limbo 
forces him to return to earth to whisper 
encouragements to safety violators and help 
them have serious accidents. He returns as 
a ghost and tries to follow instructions, but 
finds that his suggestions won't work. Be- 
cause each man is his own protector or 
murderer, only the individual can be safe 
or have accidents. Source: Unifilms, Inc., 
146 E. 47th St.. New York 17, N. Y. Avail- 
ability basis: purchase, rental. 


Water Safety 
Surf Safety—Riptides (16 mm _ sound 





motion) black & white or color. 10 min- 
utes. Production date, 1953. Simple ani- 
mation as well as “‘live’’ examples teach 
what a riptide is, how it is formed, what 
are its dangers, and how to avoid them. 
Points out how common sense precautions 
and swimming in areas manned by life- 
guards will eliminate tragic accidents. 
Source: University of California, Educa- 
tional Film Sales Dept., University Exten- 
sion, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Availability 
basis: purchase, preview, rental. 

The second quarterly Supplement to 
the National Directory of Safety Films 
is now available for distribution. Con- 
taining 19 films not listed in the Di- 
rectory or first quarterly Supplement, 
it also gives changes and corrections 
for films previously listed in both pub- 
lications. Single copies of the Supple- 
ments can be obtained from the Coun- 
cil free of charge. 

The National Directory of Safety 
Films can be purchased at the price of 
75c for a single copy. Quantity prices 
will be quoted on request. 

For further information on safety 
films, contact Miss Nancy Lou Blitzen, 
Film Consultant, National Safety 
Council, Chicago 11. 





Drive Carefully. Remember — every 
five seconds a chance taker gets hurt! 





job well. 


bring it up-to-date 





Raincoats Capes 
White Rubber 
Yellow Leggings 
Black Belts 
Helmets Badges 
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Make 1954 Safer With 

Graubards 
Nationally Known Safety Patrol Equipment 
‘‘THAT PROMOTES SAFETY ** 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


Products available include: 





GRAUBARD 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 


Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 


Caps Pennants 


Arm Bands Banners 

Boots Uniforms 
Jackets Caution Flags 
Letters Trafficones 


Lf 266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 




























RATION 


SERIES of seven cartoon newspaper 

mats is being offered as a special fea- 
ture of the national ‘Make Courtesy Your 
Code of the Road” program, which starts 
in March for Operation Safety users. 


These mats, one of which is shown here, 
all carry the slogan, “The Winning Way... 
Courtesy!’"" and each features one of the 
seven courteous acts listed in the pledge. 





THE WINNING WAY... 


COURTESY! 

















Her hero—THE GUY WHO ADJUSTS DRiv- 
ING TO ROAD, TRAFFIC AND WEATHER 
CONDITIONS. The driver who wins every- 
one’s respect is the motorist who MAKES 
COURTESY HIS CODE OF THE ROAD. 

While the publicity kickoff for the cour- 
tesy program is scheduled to coincide with 
the opening of the Operation Safety March 
program, this effort will not be limited to 
one month. The three national sponsors of 
the Code of the Road program—the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee and the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety—plan to focus 
mass attention on courtesy with an. intensi\ - 
continuous effort over a period of months. 

One set of the seven-mat series will be 
sent free on request. Additional sets will be 
sold at $.45 per set. 

To order the mats, or for further infor- 
mation, write Bob Shinn, director, Oper- 
ation Safety, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR APRIL POSTING 


Imprint deadline February 15th. 


4, — 
rerereeie eae arte ee 88 
NATIONAL Sarety cOoOuNCcIL NATIONAL SarEetTy couNncit 


T-0109-C 25x38 = T-0115-B 17x23 
ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MAY POSTING 


Imprint deadline March 15th 


ar) 3 3 
-- - STEER 
eee STOP 


SAFELY! 


> chock your car 


o/ chock accidents FOR SAFETY! 


T-0131-C 25x38 T-0132-B 17x23 


———E — — 


POSTER PRICES 
Traffic Posters—T-prefix to 1 oad 
B size $0.18 ’ : $0.102 
C size 29 .23 ° 17 
Other Posters 
A size—assorted 12 J j 045 
—same 12 d d .04 
B size—assorted .20 d P 13 
—same .20 A ° 12 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members of the 
National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the 
time of the press tun) on any of the featured traffic posters of these sizes 
only: 25''x38" and 17''x23"'. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day 
of the month of posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for 
prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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SIDESWIPES 
BRING GRIPES 





The best judge of whether 
You drive with care 

Is always the quy 

Who pays the fare ! 


V-8386-A 8Yax11/2 


17x23 





POSTERS 























NATIONAL 
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GEORGIE GORILLA 
Here's a guy 


to see pedestrians run 
They'd like to see him caged <= 
$$ 








V-0108-A 8V2x11 2 











V-7634-B 
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LET SIGHT-DISTANCE QuIC CHANCE SEASON 


GOVERN NIGHT SPEED 


p y 
ye EB oto 


. e 
Me By 








Pete” ofl 
“me 

















Know your 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


It may SAVE your JOB or your LIFE 





1) Check your braking distance 
2) Adjust your following distance 








9280-A 


82x11 2 





0085-A 8/2x11/2 


0099-B 





The TRAFFIC TOLL 


1953 Traffic Toll — 38,300 dead, 1,350,000 injured, 
more than $3 billions, nine hundred millions estimated 
cost. Mileage death rate of 7.0 is lowest ever recorded. 


Continued From Page 6 


Accidents in rural areas contributed 
to the increase; 487 cities reporting 
December data showed only a 1 per 
cent increase. Of the 487 cities, 112 
reported decreases in deaths, 257 no 
change (mostly perfect records), and 
118 had increases. Perfect record cities 
in December totaled 308. The three 
largest: Providence, R. I. (248,700), 
Honolulu, T. H. (236,100), and 
Youngstown, Ohio (168,300). 


Of the 487 cities, 76 completed the 
year without a motor-vehicle fatality. 
The three largest of these were: Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. (71,900), Raleigh, 
N. C. (65,700), and Norwalk, Conn. 
(49,500). 

The three leading cities in each 
population size group for the entire 
year, ranked according to the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered ve- 
hicles, were: 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES 





Motor-Vehicle Deaths 
1953 1952 1951 


2,900 2,660 2,800 


% Changes Mileage Death Rates* 
1952-53 1951-53 1953 1952 1951 


30,900 


Group Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Detroit, Mich. .. 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 

San Francisco, Calif..... 2. 

Washington, D. C..........3.: 

St. Louis, Mo..... So 
500,000-750,000 Population 

Minneapolis, Minn. .. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houston, Tex.  & 
350,000-500,000 Population 

Denver, Colo. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Portland, Ore. . 
200,000-350,000 Population 

Providence, R. I. 3 

Omaha, Neb. 1. 

Syracuse, N. Y. :. 
100,000-200,000 Population 

Wilmington, Del. 0.6 

Youngstown, Ohio 0.9 

Phoenix, Ariz. 1.0 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Raleigh, N. C... 0.0 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 0.0 

Lincoln, Neb. 0.5 2.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 0.0 0.0 

Lafayette, Ind. 0.0 0.0 

Elyria, Ohio 0.0 0.0 


10,000-25,000 Population 


+ 9% Us 7.1 6.8 7.5 
2,330 — 3% + 8% 6.4 6.8 6.9 
2,710 + 4% + 3% 6.5 6.9 7.0 
2,590 +10% +12% 6.3 6.1 6.7 


apee 4% 7% 64 68 64 MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
3,040 2% 6.2 7.0 7.1 


3120 + 2% «6A m1 a 


3,430 — 3 , 7.5 8.1 7.4 ae 
3,550 7% 7.1 7.4 8.7 
3,690 + 7.6 7.8 8.1 
3,470 — 9% y 8.1 8.7 8.9 
3,470 + 8.4 8.3 8.7 

a ee ipl e | DEATHS 


24.996 + 1% D 7.0 x. 7.5 | | 
’ | i 


1{ {I 


tt — 


January 
February 
March 2,800 
April 2,900 
May 3,000 
June 3,100 
July . 3,170 ~ 
August 3,700 
September 3,300 
October 3,700 
November 3,280 3,610 
December 3,930 3,720 


38,300 38,000 


Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 0.0 
Walla Walla, Wash. 0.0 0.0 
Longview, Wash. 0.0 0.0 


2,520 2,610 
2,700 
2,640 
3,120 
3,100 
3,120 
3,780 
3,300 
3,640 


























TOTAL 








1951 Total from Nations: Office of Vital Statistics. 
All other figures are Nationa! Safety Council estimates. 
*Mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles. 
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MILES (MILLION) 1953| 


Mileage death rates for 1953 in the accompanying table are estimated from gasoline 
consumption reports from 48 states through September, 45 states for October, and 18 

states for November. December mileage is estimated from seasonal trend. Final figures 30,000 Ld Jeeta 
will be adjusted to include latest data. 
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CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1951 TO 1953 




















CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1952 TO 1953 
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vr wk 


TCTAL US. 
NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 


+4% 


BBB DECREASES FROM 195! 


GBB increases or no 
CHANGE FROM 195! 


TOTAL U.S. 
NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 


+1% 


* DEATH FIGURES NOT COMPLETE FOR 12 MONTHS 








PBB DECREASES FROM 1952 


GBB increases on NO 


CHANGE FROM 1952 * DEATH FIGURES NOT COMPLETE FOR 12 MONTHS 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


population. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, 
census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1953 compared 
with 1952, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- 
ana, Michigan and Ohio, where registrars of vital statistics 
report. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population. State population 
rate is the estimated annual number of deaths per 100,000 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1953 mileage rate indicate the 
number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


NX 
1952 

to 
1953 


Changes 
1951 

to 
1953 


% Changes 
1952 1951 
to to 
1953 1953 


Months Deaths 
Identical Period 


19$3 1952 195] 


1953 


Pop. 
Rate 


Months 
Xe- 
ported 


Deaths 
e- Identical Period 
ported 1953 1952 1951 


TOTAL 


Mass. 


Mich. 


Minn. 


Miss. 


Sah. Sie 
Mont. 


Neb. 
Nev. 


38,300 
803 
394 
454 

3,393 
337 
275 
110 
940 
915 
196 
2,179 
1,273 
600 
579 
836 
700 
172 
523 
§23 
1,874 
636 
155 
1,017 
247 
343 


143 


28,000 
we" 
393 
164 
3,517 
382 
229 
82 
890 
966 
216 
2,111 
1,275 
$31 
562 
795 
662 
137 
529 
485 
1,719 
534 
179 
1,014 
239 
319 
143 


36,996 
794 
409 
430 

3,416 


265 


Ohio 
Okla. 
Ore. 
Pa. 


868 
933 
224 mS, 
1,980 y Sy Rea 
1,235 ‘ x She 
606 Tenn 


607 


797 


Texas 


637 
149 
545 
483 
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92 
781 
415 

1,930 

1,111 
158 

1,846 
545 
369 

1,624 1 

69 
762 
18¢ 
843 


587 
458 
669 
69 
810 
163 


781 


2,342 2,472 


209 
RC 
905 
478 
446 


CANADIAN 


246 
957 
554 
405 
895 
164 


157 

99 
813 
103 


91 
763 
398 

1,863 
1,068 
146 
1,682 
575 
425 
1,626 

64 
725 
152 
781 

2,502 
207 
84 
1,000 
539 
365 
787 
170 


161 
a7 


3 


6% 
14% 
8% 
5% 
15% 
19% 
5% 
14% 
10% 
2% 
5% 


PROVINCES 
4 1% 
8% 

+. 9% 


+ 14% 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1953 regis- 


1953 1953 
Twelve Months Reg. Pop 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.8 9 


Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 282 287 269 
Detroit, Mich 213 197 227 
Philadelphia, Pa 174 157 166 
All cities in this group 
New York, N. Y 617 582 553 

5. Chicago, Ill. 434 454 418 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 


San Francisco alif... 67 66 84 
2. Washington, D. € 66 59 66 
. St. Louis, Mo. 104 116 98 

All cities in this group.. 

Cleveland, Ohio 116 112 10 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


Minneapolis, Minn 45 
ene toy Wis 61 
. Houston, Texas 75 
. Dallas, Texas 60 
All cities in this group 
Buffalo, N. Y 62 
Cincinnati, Ohio 58 
New Orleans, La 61 


ewww Nb to 


Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


. Denver, Colo. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
ee Ore 
Columbus, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 6 
Memphis, Tenn. 39 
. San Antonio, Texas 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
. San Diego, Calif. 
. Oakland, Calif. ~. 
. Kansas City, Mo 
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=e V_ (200,000 to 350,000) 


. Providence, R. 
. Omaha, Neb. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Honolulu, T. H.. 
Jacksonville, ~ 
. Rochester, N. 
. Oklahoma C ¥, ‘Okla 
. Dayton, Ohio 
9. Akron, Ohio ... be 
All cities in this group... 
. Norfolk, Va 18 
. Toledo, Ohio 
. Long Beach, Calif. 
. Fort Worth, Texas 
14. Richmond, Va 
15. Worcester, Mass 
16. Birmingham, Ala 
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—— 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1953 1953 
Twelve Months Reg. Pop. 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 


Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Wilmington, Del. 
. Youngstown, Ohio 
. Phoenix, Ariz. 

Little Rock, Ark 
OS 
. Corpus Christi, Texas 
-. South Bend, Ind........ 
. Baton Rouge, La. 

Arlington, Va. 

ras, Okla 

Utica, N. Y. 

* Cambridge, Mass. 
. Yonkers,  * 

° Sacramento, Calif. 
. Wichita, Kans. 

. Allentown, Pa. 

ew Haven, Conn. 

Reading, Pa. 

Lubbock, Texas 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

. Shreveport, La. 
2. Bridgeport, Conn. 

3. Amarillo, Texas ie 

. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

25. Elizabeth, N. J....... 
Austin, Texas Seite 

A Montgomery, Ala. 

8. Spokane, Wash. 

. Springfield, Mass. 

. Rockford, Ill. ... m 
All cities in this” group 
Charlotte, N. 

2. Nashville, Tenn. 
Peoria, Ill. 

. Canton, Ohio 

. Waterbury, Conn. : 

. Salt Lake City, Utah.... 2 
7. Hartford, Conn. : 

- Flint, Mich. .... 

. Berkeley, Calif. 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. San jose, Calif. 

. Pasadena, Calif. 

. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Evansville, Ind. 

. Erie, Pa. 

. El Paso, Texas... 

. Gary, Ind. hinsie 
Tampa, Fla. ..... 

. Duluth, Minn. 
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Group VII (50,000 to 100, 


. Raleigh, N. , 
Mount Fate N. Y. 

. Lincoln, Neb. ots 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Brookline, Mass. 

. Lancaster, Pa... 

. Johnstown, Pa. 

. Evanston, Ill. 

. Sioux Fails, $. D 

. Covington, Ky. 

. Cedar Rapids, 

. Joliet, Ill. 

. Jackson, Miss. 

. Schenectady, N. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

. Stamford, Conn. 

. Durham, N. 

f Kenosha,  . eee 

R Springfield, Mo. 

S... “oe 

Topeka, Kans. 
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total vehicle registration—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1953 compared with 1952. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1953 19538 
Twelve Months Reg. Pop 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 


. Racine, Wis. 
. Aurora, Ll. 

. Lakewood, Ohio 
25. Saginaw, Mich. ... 
- Muncie, Ind, ...... 

St. Joseph, 
- Lorain, Ohio .......... 
29. Greenville, $s. C 
b Senatelc, Ill. 
/aterloo, lowa 
2. Jackson, Mich. 
33. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
4. Lansing, Mich, .. 
. Davenport, lowa ... 
. New Britain, Conn. 
. Orlando, i cane 
. Pontiac, Mich. 
X Alexandria, Va. . 
. Springfield, Ohio 
- Columbus, Ga. .......... 
. Green Bay, Wis.... 
3. Macon, Ga. ... 
. Decatur, 
. Roanoke, Va. ....... 
. New Rochelle, N. Y 
. Charleston, W. Va.... 
. Wheeling, W. Va.... 
. Madison, Wis. i 
All cities in this group 
q oe eg TT 8 oa 
. Stockton, Calif. . 
2. St. Petersbu: gz, Fla. 
. Dubuque, Iowa 
. Pittsfield, Mass. 
. Albuquerque, N. M. 
. East Orange, N. J 
. Bay City, Mich........ 
. Medford, Mass. ........ 
. Burbank, Calif. ......... 
. Terre Haute, Ind........ 
51. Santa Monica, Calif... 
. Charleston, S. C.... 
. Lynn, ce 
4. Hamilton, Ohio os 
. Greensboro, N. C. 
. Columbia, S. C...... 
7. Gadsden, Ala. ... 
. Alameda, Calif. 
. Richmond, Calif. 
. Cleveland ‘ae 
Portsmouth, Va. 
. Sioux City, Iowa... 
. Dearborn, Mich. 
. Atlantic City, N. J 
. San Bernardino, Calif. 
. Brockton, Mass. ........ 
. Portland, Me. ... 
. Winston-Salem, 
. Fort Smith, Ark... 
. San Mateo, Calif.... 
. Manchester, N. 
. East Chicago, 
. Hammond, Ind. ... 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


. Ann Arbor, Mich.... 


1 ka 
cooco 
oocooco 


. ronan a Falls, Ohio 
. Wausau, Wis. h 
. Rochester, Minn. ... 
. Rapid City, S. D. 
. Rome, N. Y.. 
\ Alliance, Ohio 
. Mason City, Iowa... 
. West Haven, Conn.. 
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Public Safety for February, 1954 











Twelve Months 


1953 1952 1951 


12. Norwalk, Conn. ........ 
13. St. Cloud, Minn.. 
Kearny, N. J 

. Belmont, Mass. 

. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
ise, Idaho .... $ 
essa, Texas .. 

- Poughkeepsie, N 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

. Parma, Ohio 

- Hagerstown, Md. 

. Plainfield, N. J.. 

24. Bloomfield, 

. Newport News, Va... 

- Eau Claire, Wis......... 

. Marion, Ohio .. 

- Beloit, Wis. -.. 

. West Allis, Wis 

. Danbury, Conn. 

. Kankakee, Ill. ... 

. Galesburg, Ill. . 

Lockport, N. Y... 

. Fairmont, W. Va. 

. Abilene, Texas .... 

. Palo Alto, Calif... 

. Muskegon, Mich. 

. Pensacola, Fla. 

. Reno, Nev. . 

. Wyandotte, Mich. 

. New Kensington, Pa. 

. West Hartford, Conn. 

43. Kokomo, Ind. ............ 

4. Teaneck, N. J........... 

. Tucson, Ariz. 

. Moline, Ill. dais 

% ' ¢: ° Speen 

. Mt. Lebannon, Pa..... 

. Grand Forks, N. D. 

. Lake Charles, La....... 

. Vancouver, Wash. .... 

2. Arlington, Mass. 

. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

. Elkhart, Ind. 

. Burlington, 

5. San Leandro, 

. Fond du Lac, 

. Anderson, Ind. ... 

. High Point, N. C 

. Watertown, N. Y. 

. Hamden, Conn. . 

. Richmond, Ind. 
ew London, 

. Gainesville, Fla. 

. Oak Ridge. Tenn....... 

. Oshkosh, Wis. .. 

. Middletown, Ohio ... 

. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

. White Plains, N. Y 

. Superior, Wis. 

. Lwr. Merion Twp.. Pa. 


Conn. 


All cities in this group 


. East Cleveland, Ohio 
3. Royal Oak, Mich... 
4. Manchester, Conn. .. 
. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
. East Hartford, Conn. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. .. 
. Rock Island, Ill. 

. Danville, Va. 

. Lakeland, Fla. 

. Appleton, Wis. ... 

. Bloomington, Ill. . 
3. Manitowoc, Wis 2 
. Steubenville, _ ‘ 
. Concord, N. ~ 
BS 
Ohio 

Y 


. Fitchburg, 
; Mansfield, 
. Elmira, couaiianeenes 
. Kingston, N. Y......... 
. Montclair, N. J.. 
. Granite City, Ill.. 

2. Everett, Wash. eal 
. Hackensack, N. J... 
. Portsmouth, Ohio 
. Middletown, Conn. 

. Fargo, N. wee 
. Bloomington, Ind. .... 
. Waukegan, Ill. .. ; 
. Battle Creek, Mich 
. Petersburg, Va. : 
. Provo, Utah 

v Vallejo, Calif. 

. Torrington, Conn. 

. Waltham, Mass. ....... 
. Stratford, Conn. ; 
- Pomona, Calif. .......... 
. Sandusky, Ohio . 

. Bristol, Conn. ... 
- Euclid, Ohio 

. Tallahassee, Fla. ... 
. Council Bluffs, Iowa 
. Hamtramck, Mich. 

3. Jamestown, N. Y...... 
. Highland Pk., Mich. 

. Meriden, Conn. 
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Public Satety tor February, 1954 


1953 1953 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 
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. Zanesville, Ohio ........ 
. West Orange, N. J. 
. Warren, Onio .......... 
. LaCrosse, Wis........- 
. Lynchburg, Va. 
. Milford, Conn. 
- Linden, N. J 
23. Barberton, Ohio . 
24. Ferndale, 


Mich. 


25. Bangor, Me. 


. Kingsport, 


et et 
DANK OODNIAYV AWN 


26. Lincoln Park, “Mich... 
. Fairfield, Cona. 
' Norwich, a ee 
. Shaker Heights, 
. Winona, atuks 
. Greenwich, Conn. ... 


Ohi 
Minn. 


Group IX 


Tenn 
Walla Walla, 


Ponca City, 
Salisbury, N. 


. Fort Collins, Coico 
- Westfield, N. J........ 
. Hazel Park, Mich. 

. Freeport, Ill. 

. Statesville, N. C......... 
. Robbinsdale, Minn. . 
. Minot, N. D 

. Bismarck, N. D 

. Goshen, 

. McAlester, 
. Emporia, i 
. Albert Lea, Minn. 

. Griffin, Ga. ...... 

. Reidsville, N. C......... 
. East Lansing, Mich... 


Ind. 
Okla. 
Kans. 


21. Sterling, Ill. 


22. Arkansas City, Kans. 
. Cranford, N. J.. 


. Watertown, 
. Garden City, 


. Peru, Ind. 


Alpena, Mich. 


28. Las Cruces, N. 


. Lamesa, aeatichins 
. East Moline, Ill. ...... 


. Sweetwater, 


Texas 


2. Brookfield, Ill. 
3. Beaver Dam, Wis... 


. South Orange, N. ye 

. Atchison, Kans. 

: Hawthorne, 

. Central Falls, a 
38. Mamaroneck, N. Y... 
39. Fort Madison, 


N. J.. 
2 


Iowa 


(0. Winnetka, II. 


. Massena, N. Y.. 
. Cudahy, 


Wis. 


3. Hornell, N. ern 


. Bellefontaine, 
. Red Wing, Minn.. 
. Dyersburg, Tenn. 
. Whitefish 
. River Forest, Ill......... 
. Bemidji, 


. SO. 
2. Cadillac, 
3. Southington, Conn. 

. Webster, 


Ohio 


Bay, 


Minn. ....... 
Two Rivers, Wis... 
Milwaukee, 


Mich. 
Mass. ... 


‘ . Ashland, Wis. 


. Ridgefield Pk., 


. West Lafayette, 
. Enfield, Conn. 
. Billings, Mont. ......... 
. Birmingham, Mich 

. Benton Hatbor, Mich. 
. Janesville, Wis. 


Derby, Conn. 


“Ind 


4. Modesto, Calif. 


. Mankato, 
. Meadville, 
. Fremont, Ohio 
. Frederick, Md. 


Minn. . 
Pa 


Ohio 
lowa 


Tiffin, 
Ames, 


. Independence, 
~ ke 

3. Frankfort, : ; 
. Webster Groves, Mo. 
. Ottawa, Il. 
. Bristol, 
. Orangeburg, 
. Klamath 
. Streator, Ill. .. ‘ 
. South Portland, Me... 
. Kennewick, Wash. 

2. So. St. 
. Stillwater, 
. Brainerd, Minn. ........ 


range, 
Ind. 


Pa. 


Falls, 


Paul, 
Okla. 


(10,000 to 


Wash. 
. Longview, Wash. 


_; — — 
Kans..... 


Texas .... 


Wis... 


Wis. 


N. J. 


Minn. 





1953 1953 
Twelve Months Reg. Pop. 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 
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85. 
- 86. 
. Elmwood Park, Ill 

- Holland, Mich. 

. Augustine, Fla... 

. Waukesha, Wis. -... 
. Highland Park, Texas 
. Faribault, 





Twelve Months 


1953 1952 1951 


Stevens Point, Wis... 


Monroe, Mich. 


Minn. 
East Haven, 


. Naugatuck, Conn. 
. Nortolk, Neb 


96. Chillicothe, Ohio . 


. Fergus Falls, 
. Owatonna, 

A Uniontown, a8 
. Shorewood, Wis. 

. Kenmore, N. Y. 

. Vernon, ‘Conn. 

. Ansonia, 
. ere 
. Lodi, C 
ae 

me 


inn..... 
Minn. 
Pa. 


Conn. 
sm. 


. Anchorage, Alaska ... 
. Charles City, 
. Bristol, Va. 
. Rahway, N. J 
. Needham, Mass. .... 
All cities in this group.. = 
. Endicott, N. Y 2 
. Ironwood, Mich. 
Huntington, 
. Kinston, 
20. Aberdeen, 
. Swampscott, 


lowa.... 


N. C... 
ea 
Mass. 


2. Astoria, Ore. 


. Lake Worth, Fla.. 
. Marietta, 
. Connersville, 
26. Austin, 
. East Detroit, 
- Killingly, 


Ohio ... 
Ind. 
Mae a. 
Mich..... 
Conn. 


29. University Heights, O 


. Highland Park, Ill 
. Xenia, 


Ohio .... 


2. Sumter, 


: Fostoria, 


34. Richfield, Minn. . 


7 


l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 


178. 
179. 
180. 


181. 


. Great Falls, 

. Roseville, Mich. 

. Chicago Heights, 

. Ypsilanti, pm 

. Muskegon Hts., Mich. 

. Port Chester, N. Y. 

. St. Louis Park, Minn. 

- River Rouge, 

. Ventura, Calif. -... 

. Wooster, iat 

. Mansfield, Conn. ... 

. Hibbing, Minn. 

7. Mitchell, 

. Rock Hill, 

- Watertown, Conn. 

. Logan, 

. Wallingford, 

. Annapolis, Md. 

. LaSalle, Ill. 

. Ocala, 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


Mont... 


Mich. 


Mich... 
Ohio ei 


S. D... 


I svcd 
Conn. .. 


Fla. 

Niles, Ohio 

Niles, Mich. ... 
Windham, Conn. 
Beacon, N. ‘ 
Branford, Conn. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Leominster, Mass. ... 
Calumet City, III.... 
Ecorse, Mich. ........... 
Wilmette, Ill. .......... 
Jeffersonville, 
Shelton, Conn. 
Groton, Conn. 
Marinette, Wis. ... 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


1. Wethersfield, Conn. . 
2. Winchester, 
3. Windsor, 
4. 
5 
6 


Conn. 
Conn. 


Virginia, Minn. 


. Stonington, Conn. 
76. Westport, ae 
. Grosse Pt. Pk., Mich. 


Conn. 


Brawley, Calif. 

Darien, Conn. .. 
Middleborough, Mass. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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. Toronto, Ont. 
. Montreal, 
3. Vancouver, 
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Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


With more than two-thirds of the year’s injury experience reported, death 
and injury data held to the same pattern which has prevailed for several 
months—deaths up 1 per cent, injuries up 4 per cent. 

Additional information on deaths indicates about a 1 per cent increase for 
the entire year. And since injuries have consistently shown about a 4 per cent 
increase, it seems safe to assume that the full year’s experience on injuries will 
show about the same change. 

It is true that deaths and injuries provide only one means of evaluating the 
accident picture—and possibly not the best means. Numbers of accidents might 
be bétter since such totals would not be influenced by multiple injury or 
multiple death accidents, or by advancements in medical techniques which 
may prevent serious injuries from terminating fatally. 

At the present time, though, since only deaths and injuries are available 
on a fairly current and complete basis, there is a strong argument for using 
them and for assuming that changes in their totals reflect changes in the 
total accident picture. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1953 and 1952 


1953 
% Changes Ratio ot 
1952 to 1953 Injuries 

Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Deaths Injuries 
1953 1952 1953 1952 


Months 
Reported 
TOTAI ‘ 24,314 23,998 710,942 +1 +4 29 
Ariz. feexeed a 315 020 4,550 + 2 +10 16 
Ala. : 607 3,828 3,790 + 1 +1 
 —— 10 3 375 2,496 2,324 —9 + 7 
Calif. .. és 2,861 044 89,408 4 + 
Colo. piaccsenhiee 308 ,882 7,939 

ener ee 115 ,238 9,317 

Del a ; 70 886 1,860 

Fla. Sen 3 279 26 ,030 5,358 

Ga » 741 8,724 9,265 

Idaho 28 26 539 548 

I! 9 ,514 ,144 50,768 

Ind. . ‘ 902 24,914 24,339 

ae 479 ,702 15,371 

Kans. 499 ,556 7,101 

Ky. 648 ,992 9,738 

> = “ 529 4,536 4,069 

| es 146 2,047 1,891 

Md. - ‘ 429 ,949 11,846 

Mass ‘ 294 36,439 36,457 

Mich rae ,533 859 39,039 

Minn. ‘ 536 381 15,909 

Miss. ‘ ) 365 112 2,357 

Mo. Saeed 817 9,445 9,317 

| ) 108 33 ,176 943 

Neb. ‘ . 275 512 6,699 

Nev = 33 2 373 399 

J. H. 79 022 3,582 

I iF = 428 24,543 ,343 

J. M. 2 . 336 2,659 810 

eS # ,550 20,641 ,859 

ee ) 910 2,397 2,437 

aD. § 95 ,122 966 

Ohio ove . ° 
Okla. . , ) 427 4 272 »267 

2,226 2,004 
,124 48 632 


991 ,479 
,181 ,196 
3,068 ,679 
,277 40,054 
3,580 ,690 
59 48 2,125 ,aee 


393 421 ,151 ,639 
94 91 573 756 3 24 
leiden ol 535 560 13,715 13,532 - + 1 
0 ea a 9 135 121 1,563 1,453 +12 + 8 
*1953 and 1952 injuries not comparable due to new reporting law January 1953, and are not 
included in totals. 








Dothan Features 
Safety Week Campaign 

Safety had a carnival flavor, in Do- 
than, Alabama, from January 23 
through 30, when Dothanites went all- 
out to publicize vehicle safety inspec- 
tion. 

The vehicle check was sponsored by 
Look Magazine, the National Safety 
Council, and the City of Dothan. At- 
tention-getters included luncheons, a 
parade (complete with bathing beau- 
ties, floats, wrecked cars), special 
prizes, an open-house barbeque, a safety 
show, and a costume ball. 

Two check lanes inspected vehicles 
around the clock. Traffic through the 
lanes was stimulated by the offer of 
two free tickets, good for the barbeque 
and awards, for the driver of each car 
which passed inspection. 

It wasn’t long before a stickerless 
car was a rarity, not only in Dothan, 
but in nearby towns in Georgia and 
Florida as well. Jimmy Thrower, Do- 
than’s mayor, plans to open two per- 
manent check lanes to meet the en- 
thusiastic response. 

Look Magazine kept a photographer 
busy during the week-long program, 
and will give Dothan’s pilot study a 
picture spread in a future issue. A 
brochure of the Dothan program will 
be developed from the feature and will 
be used in connection with the Coun- 
cil’s Operation Safety theme for May 

—“Check Your Car — Check Acci- 
dents.” 

Twenty-five other cities have been 
picked by the Council, the Inter-Indus- 
try Highway Safety Committee, and 
other sponsors for similar pilot studies 
in the May check program, They will 
use the projected brochure as a guide. 

PuBLic SAFETY for March will fea- 
ture an on-the-spot story, as both Frank 
Davin, editor, and Bob Shinn, director 
of Operation Safety, spent the week in 
Dothan, working on the car check pro- 
gram. 


Driver Education 
at Fort Monmouth 


Fort Monmouth, N. J., reports driver 
education prevented five traffic deaths, 
13 injuries last year. 

Prior to holidays, weekends, leaves, 
and at regular intervals, all post drivers 
attend refresher classes, demonstrations, 
driver attitude lectures. 

During 1952, Monmouth drivers fig- 
ured in seven deaths, 47 injuries. Last 
year: two deaths, 34 injuries. 
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“My goodness, dear! You haven't paid the bill yet for the fender I dented. I wish 


you would be more careful in the future.” 


Northwestern U. Sets Up 
Transportation Center 


The establishment of a national 
Transportation Center at Northwestern 
University has been announced by 
President J. Roscoe Miller. 

The new Center will carry on a 
program of research, undergraduate 
training, and graduate study aimed at 
the solution of major problems in the 
highway, rail, air, pipeline and water 
divisions of the nation’s transportation 
industry. 

The Center is a joint undertaking of 
the University’s School of Commerce, 
Technological Institute, and Traffic In- 
stitute. Several other divisions of the 
University will also participate. 

An advisory committee of business 
and professional men interested in 
transportation will be formed to aid 
the University in the formulation and 
direction of the Center's activities. 
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“Transportation is such a vital fac- 
tor in modern living,” said President 
Miller, ‘that it seems desirable to ex- 
pand the work of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in this field. Because of its 
rapid development, transportation has 
become increasingly complex and has 
created many unsolved problems—eco- 
nomic, technical, and social.”’ 

The following have been appointed 
to the University Committee charged 
with the initial direction and planning 
of the Transportation Center: Stanley 
Berge, professor of transportation, and 
Leon A. Bosch, director of the Grad- 
uate Division, School of Commerce; 
Burgess H. Jennings, chairman of me- 
chanical engineering, and Carl W. 
Muhlenbruch, professor of civil engi- 
neering, Technological Institute; 
George W. Barton, traffic engineer, 
and Franklin M. Kreml, director, 
Traffic Institute. Mr. Kreml is serving 
as chairman of the committee. 








Drunken 
Driving 
MUST BE STOPPED 


You can reduce this men- 
ace of the highways in 


your community by add- 


ing to your present proce- 
dure a simple accident 
must for determining in- 
toxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in indus- 
try and police depart- 
ments, is the oldest and 
most widely used of the 


breath methods. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


Ask for folder S-102 














GREEN CROSS NEWS 


From Page 19 


are a few individuals who act in a 
very important capacity. These men 
are always the unsung heroes since they 
seldom receive the credit that is their 
due. We feel that Iver is such a 
person.” 


Pasadena Chapter Joins Los Angeles 

The Pasadena Chapter of the Na- 
tional Safety Council has joined the 
Greater Los Angeles Safety Council 
and the two groups will operate as a 
single unit in the future, according to 
President L. W. Van Aken of the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter. In 
explaining the amalgamation, Presi- 
dent William Heidner of the Pasadena 
Safety Council emphasized that the 
special services and resources of the 
Los Angeles Chapter will now be 
available to the citizens of Pasadena, 
and will result in a more effective 
community safety program. Although 
the Pasadena Chapter activities have 
been transferred to the Los Angeles 
location, Heidner said volunteer lead- 
ership and organization of the Pasa- 


dena Chapter will remain the same. 
The Pasadena Chapter, organized in 
1948, was the outgrowth of a volun- 
teer safety merger group that had 
functioned for many years. Formal 
merger was consummated on Novem- 
ber 17 at a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Los Angeles Chapter. 
At the same time, Heidner was made 
a member of the Los Angeles Board. 


Weekly TV Show for Lincoln 

Radio Station KOLN-TV, Lincoln, 
Neb., in June of 1953, as a community 
service, offered the Lincoln-Lancaster 
Safety Council a weekly 15 minute 
telecast period. In accordance with 
the council’s slogan the show was 
titled——‘Looking Into the Future with 
Safety.” During the first six months 
more than 100 persons, young and old, 
took part. Numerous civic, social and 
service groups a personnel 
while business and industrial members 
of the council supplied the necessary 
properties for the shows. Reports in- 
dicated favorable reception by the 





of conditions. 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 





Write for our folder. 








It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is e BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
ther. erased. It has scale models of vehicl 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


. traffic markers and accessories that can 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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KOLN-TV audience. The addition of 
this live media of public appeal to 
the six-year-old KOLN-Safety Council 
weekly radio program is producing 
a definite impact are the listening- 
watching area. Safety being every- 
body’s business and the problem being 
to at least proximate this coverage, 
the station’s crusade presents wide- 
spread advantages. The Governing 
Board of the Lincoln-Lancaster Safety 
Council recently awarded the station 
and its staff an award of merit, a 
plaque, in recognition of its positive 
and continuing contribution to com- 
munity safety service. 


"Operation Office Party" 

“Operation Office Party’’ was con- 
ducted on a far-reaching basis through- 
out the state of Washington during 
the holiday period according to Ray 
Hyatt, managing director of the Wash- 
ington State Safety Council in Olym- 
pia. Chambers of Commerce through- 
out the state, the State Safety Council, 
state law enforcement agencies, the 
Liquor Control Board and _ licensed 
beverage establishments all cooperated 
in a successful effort to reduce traffic 
tragedies during the holidays. All 
chambers of commerce were asked to 
contact the businesses and organiza- 
tions in their localities planning to 
hold pre-Christmas gatherings, sug- 
gesting that if they included intoxicat- 
ing beverages at such parties they 
should recognize the potential dangers 
to those who drive home after such 
gatherings. It was suggested that 
persons attending and imbibing at 
such affairs should arrange for special 
transportation. Every city police chief 
was also asked to check with pre- 
Christmas party organizers and stress 
the need for moderation and care. 
As another phase that created much 
favorable comment, the State Board 
of Liquor Control printed on paper 
sacks used in alcoholic purchases the 
following injunction in bold two inch 
letters: “DRIVE SAFELY — SPEED 
KILLS!!!", a thought-provoking warn- 
ing to thirsty gents as they unwrapped 
their yuletide fifths. Handouts and 
posters were also given wide distribu- 
tion and military authorities cooperated 
with special injunctions about the 
influence of liquor. 


Turkeys and Old Ice Boxes 

A public spirited firm in Sacramento, 
Calif., the Cardinal-Inks Markets, in a 
sincere effort to help solve the aban- 
doned ice box menace that cost the 
lives of 28 youngsters during 1953, 
advertised that a Thanksgiving turkey 
would be given free to anyone bring- 
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ing in the door of an old ice box. 
The stores ordered 1,000 turkeys for 
the occasion—and their holiday trade. 
Imagine the surprise when literally 
tons of old ice box doors began arriv- 
ing bright and early on the delivery 
date. The stock of 1,000 birds quickly 
disappeared and a rush order was put 
in tor more turkeys. In the mean- 
time, “rain checks’ were issued to 
those who came in after the first sup- 
ply was used up. The ice box doors 
continued to arrive, truck loads of 
them, and when the last turkey was 
given out, the firm found that 4,000 
turkeys had been distributed at a cost 
of $24,000! In addition to the safety 
value, the project proved several 
things: people like bargains; people 
like turkeys; and people like to read 
ads! “Not in our wildest moments 
did we think so many doors would 
show up,” said Joe Pulz, company 
executive and one of the planners of 
the rather expensive “Operation Ice 
Box.” 
“Every Life Is Sacred" 

Traffic Safety Sunday was observed 
in the Detroit area ‘on Nov. 15. Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant churches, 
in cooperation with the Detroit Police 
Department and the Traffic Safety As- 
sociation, observed the theme of the 
day through sermons, bulletin an- 
nouncements, church papers, periodj- 
cals and religious television and radio 
programs. The Detroit Council of 
Churches sent pertinent traffic accident 
information and prepared religious ma- 
terial for church use stressing that 
“Every Life Is Sacred.” Police precinct 
safety officers contacted pastors of all 
three faiths and distributed leaflets 
stressing that the older pedestrian is 
the person most often killed in winter 
traffic. Based on the fact that attitude 
is the most important factor in driving 
and walking, the churches stressed 
greater application of the Golden 
Rule in seeking to promote more cau- 
tion and courtesy in traffic. 


Introducing “Trooper Bill” 

The Florida Highway Patrol, in co- 
operation with the Florida Citizens 
Safety Council, recently employed the 
services of a “trooper” who will work 
for free —- but his presence on desks 
and in mail boxes all over the state 
should help to make people more 
safety conscious. The new character is 
a little red decal picturing “Trooper 
Bill,’ and attributed to him is a short 
safety slogan which is shown on the 
front of every piece of outgoing mail 
from the state highway patrol. ‘‘Bill’’ 
is pictured wearing the hat of the 
state highway patrol and his first slo- 
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gan stated simply “Courtesy makes 
driving safer.” 


Allstate Grant 
to NUTI Renewed 

The Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University has received a $10,000 
grant from the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany to conduct research and develop- 
ment work in the street and highway 
traffic field, according to Franklin M. 
Kreml, Institute director. 


This is the second year the funds 
have been granted. Last year $5,000 
was allocated to the Traffic Institute by 
Allstate. 

In connection with the granting of 
the funds, Calvin Fentress, Jr., presi- 
dent of Allstate said: 

“We are pleased to make this con- 
tribution to the splendid work that is 
being done to help public officials meet 
their responsibilities in trafic supervi- 
sion and accident prevention.” 











ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the detense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxi 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 





ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained —" of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will wel the d tration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases bearing on meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY OF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 





Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 























TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or e!] of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Detonator: Braking and reac- 
tion time distances accurately meas- 
ured by 1954 model detonator now 
available is fully described in this 
catalog. Easy to operate, hangs on 
bumper and plugs into stop light 
socket. American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Add 1200-ft. Safety to Night 
Traffic Control: Literature describes 
how red scotchlite reflective fabric on 
white web belt reflects oncoming head- 
light beams more than 1200-ft. Purich 
& Company, Inc. 

3. Safe Driving Instructor: This 
multi-colored, four-page folder illus- 
trates and explains the use of an in- 
struction board for visual instruction 
in safe driving. Magnetized on both 
sides, the board is equipped with min- 
iature cars, trucks and other highway 
equipment. One side allows for par- 
ticular situations to be sketched in on 
a blackboard. Magno Saf-T Board. 

4. Automatic Signal for Railroad 
Crossings: Literature describes and 
illustrates the Model 10 Automatic 
Signal Gate, which operates with 
flashing lights and the barrier arm 
remains down until the trains have 
cleared the crossing. Western Rail- 
road Supply Company. 

5. “More Effective Police Power’’: 
Illustrated, 16-page booklet describes 
police motorcycle equipment and _ its 
use. Featured are solo motorcycles, 
service cars and side cars. Accessories 
designed especially for these vehicles 
ineluded. Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company. 

6. Cataphote Signs: Bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates all types of 
signs: overall background, beaded re- 
flector button, plain signs, and all 
sign accessories. Cataphote Corp. 

7. “Accident Visualizer’: Litera- 
ture introduces a visualizer consisting 
of highway patterns mounted on fibre 
board. Designed in three interchange- 
able sections, the visualizer makes it 
possible to simulate many types of 
intersections. Sales-Aid Co. 
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Six Suggestions 
for Safer Driving 
From Page 15 


be that of the other car driver in- 
volved, but the greater percentage 
does suggest that trucks create high- 
way hazards out of proportion to their 
numbers, for altogether there are 53 
million motor vehicles on our high- 
ways. 

The question of truck use of the 
highways has several angles and doubt- 
less could develop debate of itself. I 
do not suggest tha: all trucks be taken 
from the highways or that we build 
highways for trucks alone. We cannot 
do that at this time, certainly, but we 
can post certain highways against use 
by certain trucks just as we post cer- 
tain bridges. In my opinion, that 
should be done, and supported by leg- 
islation if necessary. 


A big semi, particularly a double job 
of long oil trucks swinging around 
curves on a mountain highway or 
whipping in and out between traffic on 
a wet pavement on a dark night is as 
great a menace to highway safety as 
can be imagined. If the truck oper- 
ators do not have the good sense to 
modify such operations, legislation 
must. 


6. (And finally, I suggest that we) 
Make a currently revised drivers hand- 
book available to the public schools 
and encourage a driving course in 


every high school. 


Do you remember way back when 
the dealer of whom you bought your 
car came around and gave you instruc- 
tions in driving it for a week after you 
bought it? Does that happen any 
more? Not often—for it seems to be 
taken for granted that everyone knows 
how to drive a car. 


Most people do have a smattering 
of knowledge about driving-—but the 
trouble is that for far too many, the 
knowledge is piece-meal and incom- 
plete or out-of-date. In my home town 
of Custer, South Dakota, the high 
school offers a course in driving. The 
students, if they wish, can take the 
course and get credit for it. But the 
car they have for practice is not exactly 
the latest in gadgets, transmission and 
control. They do learn the funda- 
mentals, however, and the course is of 
very definite value. My daughter, how- 
ever, tells me that the text-book used 
in the course lacks a great deal in up- 
to-dateness. 


Now I suppose it would be difficult 
for any text-book writer to keep cur- 
rent with the rapid pace of change set 
by our automobile manufacturers. And 
even if an author did, the average 
school would find it difficult to buy 
a new set of textbooks for each change 
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Ideals are like the stars — we 
never reach them, but like the 
mariners on the sea, we chart our 


course by them.—CARL SCHURZ. 
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in models. It has occurred to me, 
however, that a loose-leaf textbook 
might be devised, similar to that which 
dealers use for a parts catalog, and 
that the major car manufacturers could 
supply the revision sheets each year as 
a matter of practical advertising. In 
that way, the high school students 
would better understand the tremen- 
dous dynamo of power which modern 
science has placed at their toe-tips and 
in their hands. 

A recent nationwide survey dis- 
closed that 99 per cent of the school 
superintendents believe that driver ed- 
ucation should be taught yet only a 
fifth of the school systems covered re- 
quired driver training. In one school 
of 800 students, only 8 per cent are 
trained due to shortage of teacher 
time. One teacher complained of lack 
of cars or training devices—saying 
“it’s like trying to teach typing with- 
out a typewriter.” But reports were 
uniform that the training reduced the 
rate of accidents. As one superinten- 
dent said, “We ought to teach the 
child to do well and pew what 
he is going to try to do anyway.” 

THE END 
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“Wise public debt management 


with its goal of sound money 


is of prime concern 


to every American.” 


MUNDY I. PEALE 


President 


Republic Aviation Corporation 









“Wise public debt management with its goal of sound money is of prime 
concern to every American. Regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds con- 
tributes importantly to the achievement of this objective and, at the same 
time, helps assure our future security, individually and as a nation. We at 
Republic Aviation feel a deep sense of pride in the knowledge that 94% of 
all our employees became investors as a result of our most recent campaign 
and that $631,000 in bonds are purchased each month on our automatic 


Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Perhaps the importance of U. 5. Savings Bonds and the 
Payroll Savings Plan as factors in wise debt management 
and the achievement of sound money may not have oc- 
curred to you. 

Here are a few facts and figures: 

¢ For every dollar of public debt held by a commercial 
bank, about five new dollars may be created in the form of 
credit. Obviously, the larger the amount ef the public debt 
held by individuals, the greater the check on inflationary 
tendencies. 

¢ At the end ‘of 1953, the cash value of Series E and H 
Bonds held by individuals was more than 36 billion dollars. 
This total is growing steadily, thanks largely to the month 
after month purchases of Series E Bonds by more than 
8,000,000 Payroll Savers. 

¢ Sales of E and H Bonds in 1953—23% higher than in 
1952— provided cash for all E and H Bond maturities and 


redemptions and still left over $210,000,000 net for the 
reduction of bank-held debt. 


¢ The ownership of more than $36,000,000,000 in Savings 
Bonds by millions of Americans constitutes a reservoir of 
future purchasing power—an asset to industry and business 
as well as to the individuals who built it by their Bond- 
conscious thrift. 


Why not team up with Mr. Peale and other leaders of indus- 
try in their efforts to help America reach its goal of wise 
public debt management and sound money? All you have 
bo do is (1) show a personal interest in your Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. Get the figures on the percentage of employee 
participation and the amount of monthly savings by your 
employees. (2) Wire. phone or write to Savings Bond 
Division, U. 5. Treasury Department, Washington. D. C. 
You'll get all the help you need to build up or install a 
Payroll Savings Plan that will reflect your company and its 
interest in America. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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A LIFESAVER... 


and a revenue producer for your city 








Safety Lane* Equipment for official inspection of motor vehicles will 
cost your city less than *5,300 per Lane 











A surprisingly high percentage of the vehicles that 
now ply your streets and highways are mechanically 
unsafe — threaten the life and limb of all your citizens 


bring in steady revenue for years to come. 





A Weaver Safety Lane facilitates high speed, error- 
proof inspection of lights, brakes, and steering of all 











IVE ' . 
... EVERY DAY! type vehicles. It is the equipment used by most 

Stamp out this deadly menace — and produce profit- Official Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 
able revenue at the same time by establishing an world, 

PrP ic CT ¢ leave . . 
Official Vehicle Inspection Program. A Weaver Get all the facts from Weaver on a proven inspec- 
Safety Lane gives you all the equipment you need, yet tion program that works. Write, wire, or phone 
costs only $5,300 per Lane. The inspection fees your Weaver Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Llli- 
city charges will quickly pay for the equipment... —nois. No obligation of any kind. 





*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 








* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY >; SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





